Thomas Franklin Dornblaser, D.D., Born June 27, 1841 


As I think of Dr. Dornblaser’s birthday centennial, I see him as the leader of our 
3,600 ministers, marching into eternity. I hear his voice telling us that the Church’s 
faith in her Saviour—that and that alone—is worth while. We pay him best tribute on 
the centennial if we heed his message to us—F. H. Knubel, President, U. L. C. A. 


It is a distinct privilege to join in the 
greetings to Dr. Dornblaser on the occa- 
sion of his one hundredth birthday. The 
Illinois Synod and the Chicago Conference 
felicitate our Grand Old Man, a true war- 
rior for Christ, a powerful figure in His 
Church. Dr. Dornblaser’s presence among 
us is a constant inspiration to us to do our 
very best at all times.—Armin George 
Weng, President, Dlinois Synod. 
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We rejoice in this opportunity to salute 
you, our distinguished alumnus, Thomas 
Franklin Dornblaser, D.D. Born four years 
before Wittenberg was founded, you are 
her senior and yet you also are her son. 
You have brought her honor and distinc- 
tion. In the name of our great family of 
Wittenbergers, faculty, students and 
alumni, I present you our tribute of affec- 
tion and regard.—Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
President, Wittenberg College. 


The Church recognizes it as a notable 
event when one of its ministers attains the 
unusual age of one hundred years, and it 
notes the event in the case of Dr. Thomas 
Franklin Dornblaser with special apprecia- 
tion, congratulations and benedictions, on 
the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, June 27.—W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
UL:.G: A, 
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Six New Sisters 


Accessions to the Sisterhood are an encouragement to any Mother- 
house of Deaconesses, because they give promise of a larger future for 
service to the Church in her congregations, her institutions and her mis- 
sion fields. On the other hand a steady flow of young women preparing 
for the diaconate is evidence of the Church’s interest and, even more, 
of her spiritual vitality. As a rule only such consider deaconess work 
seriously who take their religion seriously. 


With gratitude to God, therefore, and appreciation of the fine spirit 
of co-operation on the part of parents and pastors, the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse on the evening of Ascension Day, May 22, added six young 
women to the Sisterhood as Probationers. They had entered as can= 
didates last October and had successfully completed the first part of their 
course of study, and by vote of the Sisterhood in April had been approved 
for membership. They are—Miss Mabel Harnish, from Zion Church, 
Leacock, Pa., the Rev. John R. McClellan pastor; Miss Barbara King, 
Immanuel Church, New York City, the Rev. Arthur Kleps; Miss Eliza- 
beth Kuhnle, Pritchard Memorial, Philadelphia, Pa., the late Rev. J. W. 
Heintz; Miss Ruth Poetzsch, daughter of the Rev. G. F. Poetzsch, Eden- 
wold, Sask., Canada; Miss Elizabeth Uhl, daughter of the Rev. B. B. 
Uhl, Springfield, Ohio; and Miss Hildegard Witprachtiger, St. Paul’s, 
Johnstown, Pa., the Rev. J. H. Deutschlander. 


At the investiture service these young women appeared for the first 
time in the garb of a deaconess. An unusually large number of relatives 
and friends overcrowded the chapel, among them many from the Pub- 
lication House, where Sister Elizabeth Kuhnle had been employed. She 
also has the unique distinction of having entered our Motherhouse within 
less than a year after her aunt, Sister Elizabeth Kuhnle, a deaconess 
retired after about forty years of service, had been called home by the 
Master. Many friends had come with their pastors from Pritchard Memo- 
rial, from Zion’s, Leacock, and from St. Paul’s, Johnstown. The pastors 
spoke briefly at the reception which followed the service. Pastor Molzahn 
of Zion’s, Philadelphia, voiced the sentiments of the ministers who were 
prevented from attending. 


After a week of vacationing at the Villa Lankenau at Cape May 
Point, N. J., these young Sisters took up clinical service in various places 
for the summer before resuming their second course of studies next 
October as Seniors. 


* Members of the new Senior class, made up of the five Sisters ad- 
mitted a year ago, have gone to five different institutions for service: 
Sister Helen Furman to our Children’s Hospital, Sister Ruth Moeller to 
the Germantown Orphans’ Home, Sister Margaret Payerchin to the River 
Crest Preventorium, Sister Helen Reck to the Tabor Home for Children, 
all in the Philadelphia area, and Sister Dorothy Siebern to the Home 
for Aged in Erie. 


In the Senior and Junior classes seven synods have been represented; 
namely, Ministerium of Pennsylvania (2), Pittsburgh Synod (2), Ohio 
Synod (2), Atlantic District of the Synodical Conference (2), and one 
each from the Synod of Central Pennsylvania, the United Synod of New 
York and the Manitoba Synod. Such growth must be encouraging not 
only to our Motherhouse, but also to young women seriously considering 
full-time volunteer service in the Church. 

E. F. BACHMANN 
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Related Institutions 


As the symbols above indicate, we have in mind the 
Church and the Nations to which as members of the 
United Lutheran Church in America we are organically 


- connected. The proximity of Dominion Day, July 1, and 
_ of Independence Day, July 4, makes timely the use of 


this page to emphasize two consequent loyalties, the 
one to the civil and the other to the ecclesiastical power. 
There is need of clean-cut, decisive, and practical con- 


~ clusions concerning the two organisms that differ from 


other agencies wielding social power because they are 


of divine concern. It is the testimony of both human 


experience and of the inpsired Bible that our Creator 


has endowed us with the qualifications for establishing 


a social order. Furthermore, it is not by chance or acci- 
dent that the governments of’Canada and the United 
States are peculiarly outstanding in ideals of justice, 
equity, and co-operation. Their place in the family of 


-_ nations was reached after many treaties. The principles 
_of government which their civil institutions express are 


_ 


the ideals of founders who sought escape from intru- 
sions of authority that had not “the consent of the gov- 
erned.” But equally a factor in the minds of those who 


drafted the constitutions of the Dominion and of the 


United States was the desire that rights of the people 
approved of God should be recognized and protected. 


Lutheranism, as it appears in the Lutheran churches 
established in the United States and Canada, shows a 
complementary attitude toward the civil power. Sin- 
cerely attached to the confessions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by which Martin Luther and his contemporaries 


disavowed the errors of Rornan Catholicism, and con- 
scious of the handicaps of Lutherans in Europe due to 
connections made with the state to withstand hostile 
pressure of hierarchically controlled governments, the 
congregations formed in the Western Hemisphere made 
separation of church and state a primary tenet, which 
they have jealously defended. At times this principle has 
subjected them to misunderstandings by fellow citizens 
on the one hand and by fellow believers on the other. 
It may be that the intensity of our convictions relative 
to the distinctive spheres of activity of church and state 
has occasionally rendered us “unfair” or indifferent. 


Such misinterpretations occur only when conditions 
through which state or church are passing are too in- 
volved for us to see clearly what our duties are. There 
are times when we are content “to walk by faith,” await- 
ing the guidance that will remove confusion and un- 
certainties. But even in such periods we know that both 
the temporal and the spiritual regimes are in the “mind 
of God.” We pray for the Holy Spirit’s gifts of grace 
that we may continue in the assured inheritance of a 
blessed immortality and that our Church may be truly 
the messenger of the Gospel to a wicked world. We 
pray with equal sincerity for our government. We de- 
sire that divine guidance for officers of state or province 
and nation, that we may enjoy a quiet and peaceable 
government. We pray for the return of peace to all the 
nations at war. But we deem the state of divine estab- 
lishment and thus subject to the attacks of evil. Its de- 
fense even to service in war can become “a good work.” 
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Dominion Day in Canada 
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Canapa has no Independence Day or Day of Libera- 
tion. Like St. Paul, she was free-born and shared from 
the beginning not-only the love of her mother but the 
good will of all her neighbors. No conflict of arms enters 
into the consciousness of Canadian people as they cele- 
brate Dominion Day. They have had no war hatreds of 
their own to outlive in so far as the acquiring of national 
entity is concerned. They are a free, self-governing and 
sovereign nation as the result of normal growth. 
Dominion Day is Confederation Day by popular choice 
of all the people and with the blessing of the parental 
British Throne. 

Canada became a nation in 1867. She has grown since. 
She was “Daughter in her mother’s house but Mistress 
in her own.” Her status as daughter has become that 
cf a sister. Great Britain and Canada, by virtue of the 
mutual agreement freely entered into under the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, recognize each other as equals, 
having only this in common politically, that they share 
the same King. No ties exist that must be respected by 
law, but the ties of respect and appreciation and kindred 
democratic life link us more closely within the British 
Empire than any constitutional instrument could bind 
us together. It is “God save the King” with us all. 


Of Many Sources 

Politically Canada is a nation, but ethnically she lacks 
type. In this respect she hardly knows yet what she 
ought to consider desirable. We are often referred to as 
an “Anglo-Saxon” people; but we are not that. Our 
origins are manifold. The census of 1931 lists twenty- 
nine racial origins that are not “Anglo-Saxon.” Out of 
a population at that time of 10,376,786, only 5,381,071 
persons were classed as “British’—and not all British 
people are Anglo-Saxon: many are Celtic. Then again, 
Canada is grouped with English-speaking nations; but 
the average school boy in the primary grades knows 
that, officially, Canada is bi-lingual. Actually she is 
niulti-lingual. No language is frowned upon by the gov- 
ernment and no culture that can make its contribution 
to wholesome community life is unwelcome. 

Although Canada is presented by our cartoonists as 
the vigorous and courageous “Jack Canuck,” a walk 


By Dr. N. Willison 
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through any crowd on our city streets would probably 
fail to find his other characteristics. A distinct Canadian 
type has yet to come, and we are not yet much con- 
cerned about his coming. John Murray Gibbon, a prom- 
inent Canadian writer, has had published through Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart a very interesting book on Canada 
in which he discusses the people and their character- 
istics. He does not call his book “Canada,” nor does he 
call it “The Canadian Nation.” The title is “The Cana- 
dian Mosaic.” In his preface he states: “Canadians 
should make themselves familiar with the countries 
from which they have come and the reasons why their 
forebears have taken up Canadian citizenship. . . . Each 
racial group has brought with it some qualities which 
are worth-while contributions to Canadian culture. .. . 
The Canadian people have not lived long enough to- 
gether to be set in their ways. They are made up of 
European racial, groups, the members of which are only 
beginning to get acquainted with each other, and have 
not yet been blended into one type. Possibly, in an- 
other two hundred years, Canadians may be fused to- 
gether and standardized so that you can recognize them 
anywhere in a crowd... . The Canadian race of the 
future is being superimposed on the original native 
Indian races and is being made up of over thirty 
European racial groups, each of which has its own his- 
tory, customs and traditions. Some politicians want to 
see these merged as quickly as possible into one stand- 
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ard type, just as our neighbors in the United States are 
hurrying to make every citizen a 100 per cent American. 
Others believe in trying to preserve for the future 
Canadian race the most worth-while qualities and tra- 
ditions that each racial group has brought with it.” How- 
ever, basing his conviction on Canadian history, he states 


his belief that “in any world conflict Canadians of every 


racial origin and creed will stand together.” 


Fundamentally Religious 
Canada is building on the foundations of freedom a 


_ most enlightened democracy. And she is fundamentally 


bea 


religious. Her very name ‘is of biblical origin. The 
familiar story of Sir Leonard Tilly, one of the Fathers 
of Confederation, is always worth retelling. In the midst 
of his labors with the other members of Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s Government he was earnestly searching for 
a fitting name for the new Commonwealth. As by ac- 
cident, in his private family devotions, he read the 
Seventy-second Psalm. The eighth verse caught the 
attention and fixed itself in his mind: “He shall have 
dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.” “Dominion!” Yes, a country in 
which the Lord our God shall rule s:preme! And how 
apt the description: “From sea to sea and trom the river 
unto the ends of the earth!” From the Atlantic to the 
Facific and from the mighty St. Lawrence waterway to 
the polar end of the earth! Was nation ever christened 
more suggestively and hopefully! 

Canadian leaders have consistently encouraged our 
people in Christian living. A national Thanksgiving Day 
is proclaimed annually. In times of crisis, special days 
for humiliation and prayer are suggested. Our King 
and the Royal llouse are truly Christian. Religion as 
such is not taught in our schools, but the educational 
systems of the various provinces are fundamentally re- 
ligious and the Church may avail herself of school 
facilities in teaching her children. The sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day has been guarded by tradition and by legis- 
lation. Divine worship is encouraged everywhere. 
When we must wage war Christian ideals are offered as 
the objective and a special Chaplaincy Department of 
our government under the direction of an Anglican 
Bishop labors diligently for the spiritual welfare of the 
armed forces. Always ideai conditions? Of course not! 
Nowhere does humanity attain to ideal conditions: but 
let us thank God for the ideals. 

The Lutheran Church finds herself comfortably in 
Canadian life. She is not an exotic here, nor a foreign 
element in the population. From the beginnings her 
people have marched alongside other pioneers in doing 
the hard things that nation building requires. The an- 
cestors of Lutheran Iceland were the first discoverers 
of Canada. The first Protestant cemetery in Canada 
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was Lutheran and is located on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. Lutherans accompanied Lord Cornwallis and 
helped him found the city of Halifax in 1749. Others fol- 
lowed Captain Lawrence to Lunenburg and established 
that town in 1753. Lutherans fought by the side of other 
British troops in the victorious army of General Wolfe 
in the capture of Quebec, and a Lutheran chaplain min- 
istered to the soldiers of Britain at the capture of Louis- 
burg in 1758. Large numbers of Lutherans as United 
Empire Loyalists entered Canada after the Peace of 
Paris of 1783, and during the political and economic 
disturbances in Europe following the Napoleonic Wars 
many immigrated to the Western Peninsula of Ontario. 
They entered Western Canada in 1873 and have been 
coming ever since. 


Lutherans Among Canada’s Founders 


Always Lutherans have been among the pioneers— 
on the seashore, in the forests, on the prairies, in the 
mines, and in the establishment of modern industry. 
They have come from many lands; they have brought 
one faith; they have chosen one country; they have of- 
fered loyalty to the new flag, the glorious emblem of lib- 
erty and truth that floats everywhere in Canada on 
Dominion Day and that is borne with honor by our 
battling armies throughout the world. Yes, Lutheran 
young men are sharing with others the tasks assumed 
by Canada in the present war. In one quite large mil- 
itary camp the ratio of Lutherans is twenty per cent. 
With assistance from the National Lutheran Council, 
Army and Navy Service Books are being circulated 
among the men through the agency of the Canadian 
Lutheran Commission for War Service. A Lutheran 
chaplain is abcut to be appointed. He will be the first 
Lutheran chaplain ever given office by the Dominion 
Governmeni 

But war! Why must it be? The genius of Canada is 
constructive and peace-loving. The United States and 
Canada celebrate their birthdays almost together. In 
their early history, as in the eariy history of all states 
throughout the worid that have existed side by side, 
they had conflicts; Lut the Dominion of Canada as such 
has never been at war with her great neighbor. If both 
have fought, they have fought together against a com- 
mon foe. They have always tought together against the 
common foes of civilization—ungedliness and crime. 
They have always marched together in the cause of 
truth. “In God we trust,” and, “He shall have Domin- 
ion,” go well together. Canadians sing: “From ocean 
unto ocean our land shall own Thee Lord”; together we 
sing: “To Thee aloud we cry: God save the State!” 
Canada prays, “God save the King,” and on July 4 she 
will salute her sister with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
May our fellowship abide in eternal peace! 
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Te Chisch in The News 


The Last of Missouri? 

Tue Missouri Synod, now in convention in Fort 
Wayne, may decide to change its name. Proposals to 
this effect were considered at the 1938 convention, and 
deferred for action till this year. 

Of course “Missouri Synod” has never been the official 
name, being an abbreviation of “Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
Other States.” Quite naturally 
the full name is seldom heard. 
And this mixes up most people 
who are not familiar with Lu- 
theran distinctions. 

There is the story about the 
CCC camp director who was 
asked if there were any Mis- 
souri Synod boys in his camp, 
and who replied, “Sorry. Our 
boys are all from Kansas.” 

“Non-Lutherans believe that we are ‘some peculiar 
sect from Missouri,’” says The Lutheran Witness. 
“Missouri Synod’ is a problem name, writes Richard 
Caemmerer in The Witness. “The word ‘synod’ sounds 
peculiarly foreign to our age. ‘Church’ the man in the 
street understands. ‘Missouri’ is a still greater offender. 
The designation may leave a totally inadequate, mis- 
leading, prejudicial effect.” 

The proposed new name is simply “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church.” “If others want to be known as ‘The 
United Lutheran Church—ULC’ or ‘The American Lu- 
theran Church—ALC,’ good and well: we are ‘The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church—ELC,’ ” Missouri spokes- 
men say. 
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World-wide Communion 

ANOTHER attempt will be made this year to encourage 
all Christians of the world to receive Communion in 
their churches on the first Sunday in October. The ob- 
servance does not suggest union communion services, 
but rather that each congregation celebrate Communion 
on that day, and seek to have its entire membership 
present. 

The Federal Council through its department of evan- 
gelism is suggesting that a visiting committee from each 
congregation be sent out Sunday afternoon, September 
28, to call on every member, inviting each one to be 
present on the following Sunday. 


Membership Transfer Department 

THE Augustana Synod now has in full working order 
its department of membership transfer. A full-time 
secretary has been engaged, paid by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Every pastor is sent cards to be used in reporting 
non-resident members. Notices are forwarded promptly 
te congregations in the communities to which these 
people move. Cases are followed up vigorously. 

“Few realize how many of our own people find it easy 
to become slovenly in their church habits,” writes the 
secretary in charge of this department. The number lost 
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to the church annually through failure to follow up non- 
residents is equal to five or six large congregations. 


Aid for Conscientious Objectors 

SoMETHING should be done to help pay the expenses 
of conscientious objectors who are assigned to special 
camps instead of being drafted into the army, says The 
Lutheran Companion, Augustana Synod paper. 

These men are exempted by the United States gov- 
ernment from active military service, but are required 
to pay their own expenses of $35 a month in the camps 
to which they are sent. Many find this impossible. 

Camps are maintained by Quakers, Mennonites, and 
the Church of the Brethren. These groups are willing 
to receive into their camps conscientious objectors from 
other churches but must limit their hospitality accord- 
ing to financial ability. 

“Tt is our opinion that the Lutheran Church should 
do something for its own young men,” says The Com- 
panion. “While thousands of dollars are being raised for 
spiritual work among young Lutherans who will train 
in the regular military camps, it would be a pity utterly 
to forget the smaller group of Lutherans who are taking 
a definite stand against war.” ; 

The Presbyterian general assembly last month voted 
to ask the government to take steps to provide for men 
in the work camps. It was also decided to allow the 
stated clerk to receive contributions for aid to Presby- 
terian conscientious objectors. “I don’t think the Pres- 
byterian Church is going to be in a position of having 
to say to the Quakers or Mennonites, ‘Here are the 
young men whom we have produced in our church 
through our teaching. Now it is up to you to take care 
of them,” said Dr. William Pugh. 


Lutheran—Catholic 

PERSISTENT reports reach America that Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics in Germany are making vigorous 
efforts to establish understanding with each other. 

Something like this is surmised to be in the back- 
ground of the Niemoller conversion story. 

Bishop Meiser of Bavaria has made public a state- 
ment in the name of the Evangelical Lutheran Regional 
Church Council at Munich, stating that interchurch 
discussions have as their immediate goal the overcom- 
ing of “the antagonistic attitude which has become hab- 
itual” so the churches may “see one another rightly and 
understand one another better.” 

In a recent letter to a friend in this country, published 
in The Christian Century, a Lutheran pastor in Ger- 
many states regarding the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches, “We have actual unity in doctrine. The sym- 
bols and creeds of the first seven centuries are acknowl- 
edged by both churches; the Bible is the fundamental 
book of both churches; the Augsburg Confession was 
written to show that the Lutherans are catholics . . .” 
This pastor says he does not hope for union between 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans in matters of organiza- 
tion, but is greatly interested in finding grounds of unity. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The Polish Information Center, located in Washington, 
D. C., seeks to inform the world at large that Poles in 
ever-increasing numbers are being enrolled in a Polish 
Brigade, which began organization in April 1940 in 
Egypt, where it continues to operate with the British 
forces. This brigade, which hopes to attain the dignity 
of an army eventually, consists largely of officers and 
men who fought their way over the Taurus Mountains 
from “German prison camps.” Recruits are “pouring in 
from many parts of the world” as a result of the broad- 
casting of this project. The Poles have a competently 
equipped air squadron, which has for some time been 
rendering distinguished service in the north of Scotland. 
In the words of General Kopanski, commander-in-chief 
of the Polish forces in Egypt, their intention is “to fight 
to the last man until victory is won and freedom re- 
stored.” Britain’s forces are beginning to take on the 
aspect of an “army of the nations.” 


The Repeated inspection by government officials of 
defense plants has called forth an anxious request by 
the War Department that the visits be strictly limited, 
because of the growing complaints by many factories 
that they were being “over-surveyed,” and their ef- 
ficiency thereby reduced. Some inspection, of course, is 
necessary, but it is a common fault of officialdom to 
overdo in this respect. Perhaps the officials should be 
excused for following the example originally set by the 
President. However, when it became apparent that his 
visits in state, set for film display, interfered with the 
operations they were supposed to stimulate, quiet sug- 
gestions brought an abrupt end to his visits. In this also 
the visiting officials might do well to follow his example. 


An Amended list of the churches in Britain damaged 
or destroyed by the continued bombing raids reports 
that up to a recent date 1,945 churches have been 
seriously damaged and 714 completely destroyed. (At 
this reading the list has grown larger.) The cathedrals 
of Coventry and Llandaff and London’s City Temple 
have been utterly destroyed. The cathedrals of West- 
minster and St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey and the 
Deanery of Canterbury have been seriously damaged. 
Besides, 304 church halls, 236 church schools and 36 
convents have been wrecked. These losses are covered 
by a generous free insurance scheme of the British gov- 
ernment, but it will be years before all these buildings 
will be restored. No list of the religious buildings and 
churches destroyed on the continent are at present 
available. No doubt there are many; but it is noticeable 
that though the magnificent cathedral of Cologne is 
located right beside one of the greatest railroad centers 


in Germany, no report of damage to that building has 


been reported. Bad marksmanship, or consideration? 


A Matter of more than usual interest to housewives 
is the recent (May 23) decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission. That most popular of the Hearst group of 
magazines, Good Housekeeping, has been ordered to 
discontinue the use of “seals, emblems, and other in- 
signia purporting either to guarantee the quality of va- 


rious advertised products, or to indicate the nature and 
extent of testing of such products.” The reason for this 
restraining order is said to rest on what is considered 
“deceptive advertising,” since these seals and emblems 
tend to mislead readers into believing that “the guaranty 
cf the respondent is an unlimited guaranty.” The final 
decision of the Commission is said to have been based 
on testimony that while tests were made before the seals 
were issued, nevertheless they were not sufficient to 
assure the fulfillment of the claims made. Good House- 
keeping may still “recommend” merchandise, but only 
after complete proof has been offered that the tests made 
adequately cover every claim made by the vendor. 


A Recent issue of Pravoslavnaya Russ (the name in- 
dicates its origin) carried the text of a prayer being 
used in “all the churches of Russia, especially on the 
occasion of the liturgy for the dead.” The prayer was 
prepared by one of the leaders of the Russian Church 
(name not given purposely), and expresses so fine a 
spirit (though by no means pacifist) that it deserves a 
wider hearing and use. Space forbids its full reproduc- 
tion here: “O peaceful Light, Redeemer of the universe, 
whose love embraces the whole world, we hear Thy 
prayer from the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them.’ In the 
name of the universal pardon, we dare beseech the 
Heavenly Father to give eternal peace to His enemies 
and ours. O Lord, forgive those who have poured out 
the innocent blood, those who have bestrewn our ways 
with sufferings and raised their prosperity on the tears 
of their brethren. O Lord, do not condemn those who 
have persecuted us with their calumnies and their 
perfidy; be merciful towards all those whom we Chris- 
tians have hardened without knowing it; may our holy 
prayer be for them a mystery of reconciliation.” Con- 
sidering the nature of the sufferings of the Russian 
Church and the character of their persecutors, this is 
indeed a noble prayer. 


Little Things of more than passing interest: Russia has 
just begun (May 17) a fifteen-year campaign to drain 
and cultivate 10,000,000 acres of swamp land in Belo- 
Russia, which includes what was once eastern Poland. 
... Thrift with small change seems to be indicated by 
the warning of our Director of the Mint, that if the pres- 
ent demand for small coins continues to increase a new 
mint will have to be built. Help the government econo- 
mize its building program. ... British statistics (issued 
May 31) report that the casualties resulting from bomb- 
ing raids upon civilians have cost England twice as many 
citizens as her military losses. To date the ratio is 35,756 
civilians to 18,627 soldiers. ... Many Danes are reported 
(May 28) to be wearing miniatures of our Statue of 
Liberty in their lapels. This is in appreciation of our 
government’s attitude toward the Danish Minister, 
Henrik de Kauffman, who signed Greenland over to 
American protection. .. . Tuskegee’s great scientist, the 
slave-born Dr. G. W. Carver, has developed a treatment 
against the ravages of pyorrhea from the common per- 
simmon. It is undergoing the most stringent tests by the 
dental profession before being put on the market. 
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Lutheran Youth Lead the Way 


One Thousand Delegates from Canada and the United States Gather 
In Kitchener for Luther League Convention July 3-7 


Youtu lead the way. That is often true. This time 
Lutheran youth lead the way to a larger fellowship of 
Lutherans who live on either side of the boundary line 
separating Canada and the United States. The conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America is the first of 
United Lutheran Church in America conventions to be 
scheduled for the Dominion. It also will be the first 
general Lutheran youth organization to hold one of its 


THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


(Standing) The Rev. Karl Knauff, Garfield Raymond, Ralph Buschert, 


Arthur Heller, the Rev. Norman Berner 


(Seated) Miss Florence Weicker, John H. Lauman, Miss Helen Van Deventer 


great conventions in the great land just north of the 
northernmost boundary of the United States. (Several 
were scheduled recently, but were canceled in the light 
of seemingly not understood war conditions.) 

July 3, or perhaps a little before, some 1,000 dele- 
gates and visitors from the States will invade Canada, 
crossing the 3,000-mile fortless frontier at two points, 
Windsor and Niagara Falls. The objective of the inva- 
sion will be to reach Ontario’s “Twin Cities,” Kitchener- 
Waterloo, by the afternoon of Thursday, July 3, where 
that evening the twenty-third biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America will open its five-day session 
to consider the theme, “Always Christ’s Way.’ This 
gathering will not mean a clash of arms, but rather the 
eager clasping of gunless hands in the warmest of human 
fellowships, a fellowship founded on faith. 

The Luther League of Canada is one of the thirty-one 
state and synodical Leagues composing the Luther 
League of America, even as the Canada Synod, whose 
official youth auxiliary it is, is one of the thirty-two dis- 
trict synods now making up the United Lutheran 
Church in America. So this going to Canada is a con- 
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vention visit to a hitherto unvisited section of the Luther 
League of America. 

Lutheran youth in these two great countries have 
many things to unite them. First, they are inhabitants 
of one great continent; again, they are united by a com- 
mon mother tongue, English—no mean bond between 
any people; again, they both enjoy a similar heritage of 
freedom; yet again, their countries have long practiced 
co-operation in commerce and trade, in 
industry and manufactures; the political 
relationships of their governments have 
been unmarred by war or conflict for 165 
years; their unbroken friendship has gen- 
erated confidence and good will, rather 
than suspicion and envy. Great as are all 
these bonds, there is still a greater thing 
that unites them—their common faith in 
a common Lord, their increasing love of 
Him expressed in a common service of 
men for His sake. : 

Despite the fact that the Dominion of 
Canada is at war, a war which must of 
necessity tax its efforts, the faithful, de- 
termined, enthusiastic Lutheran youth of 
Canada, through their convention com- 
mittee, have not swerved from their pur- 
pose to entertain the convention of the 
Luther League of America as previously 
announced. They are working hard and 
doing all in their power to make this con- 
vention the greatest and most enjoyable 
that the Luther League of America has 
ever had. Much credit must be given to 
those persons who have served on the 
General Convention Committee and to 
the still larger number of those who worked with them 
in arranging the multitudinous details incident to a 
great international convention. 

Whence came this organization which is showing so 
much strength and determination in the matter of enter- 
taining the twenty-third biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America? How old is the Luther 
League of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada? 
The present organization dates from the year 1926, but 
its roots go back into the work of two other youth 
groups of the two synods then at work in eastern Can- 
ada, namely, the Luther League of Canada and Die 
Jugenbund. A few significant facts about each must 
be told. 

The Luther League of Canada was the older of the 
two, dating from April 23, 1908, when the organization 
meeting was held in the City Hall of Galt, Ontario, “a 
thriving Scotch municipality.” This convention of fifty 
delegates and some 175 visitors will be forever mem- 
orable as “the first English-speaking Lutheran conven- 
tion of any kind ever held in Canada.” Up to that time 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada, then fifty- 
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three years old, was almost entirely German. It was the 
inimitable, irrepressible, and ubiquitous Dr. Milton J. 
Bieber, who organized this then-new youth group. 

What was Dr. Bieber doing in Canada? He was the 
Eastern Field Missionary of the former General Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North Amer- 
ica, one of the three bodies merging in 1918 to form the 
United Lutheran Church in America. It was the voice 
of the Rev. J. C. F. Rupp, then pastor of the historic 
Riverside-Morrisburg Parish, which, like the Mace- 
donian call of old, urged the beginning of Lutheran 
work in the English language. To the insight of Pastor 
Rupp and the indefatigable labors of Dr. Bieber we are 
indebted for the growth of English-speaking Lutheran 
work in Canada. Dr. Bieber organized congregations as 
follows: Montreal, 1905; Toronto, 1906; Galt, 1907; 
Brantford, 1907; Guelph, 1908; Hamilton, 1909; Ottawa, 
1910; Kitchener, 1913; Welland, 1914. Out of this Eng- 


- lish work grew the Synod of Central Canada in 1909. 


Taking the cue from the Luther League of Canada 
and the Synod of Central Canada, the older Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Canada organized its youth in Die 
Jugenbund, October 25, 1909. The Luther League of 
Canada and Die Jugenbund, each serving the youth of 
its respective synod, continued to work along parallel 
lines, except for the exchanging of fraternal delegates 
at convention time, until 1926, when a complete merger 
of the two groups was effected. This was the result of 
the merger of the two synods June 12, 1925, into the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada. The merged 
youth groups then took the name, The Luther League 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada. The 
welding of these two Lutheran youth organizations has 


produced the strong, determined, progressive Canadian 


Lutheran youth 
leadership which 
will make possible a 
great convention 
despite the exigen- 
cies of war which 
fall upon the enter- 
taining Leaguers. 

But the connec- 
tion of Lutheran 
youth in Canada 
with the Luther 
League of America 
dates back to the 
Chicago Convention 
in 1908, when thir- 
teen Canadians at- 
tended and made the 
conventions thence- 
forth international. 
Thus was realized 
one of the objectives 
of the original con- 
stitution of the Lu- 
ther League of Canada, “to develop a broader outlook 
through union with the Luther League of America.” 
This connection continued unbroken until 1923, when, 
due to the heavy financial burden of Canadian projects 
and some dissatisfaction with topics which were “strictly 
American in outlook,” a friendly letter was sent to the 
Luther League of America stating that the connection 
was being severed “for the time being, but expressing 
the wish that the same friendly relations might exist as 
in the past.” (Continued on page 22) 


MILTON J. BIEBER, D.D., 


to whom the Luther League owes 
a debt of gratitude 


THE CITY OF 
KITCHENER, 
ONTARIO, 
WHOSE LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES ARE 
HOSTS TO THE 
LUTHER LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Details of the program 
were published in the 
April, May, June and July- 
August issues of “The Lu- 
ther League Review.” 
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An Evidence of Christian Mission 
Work in Japan 


Tue Japan Lutheran Church at its meeting in Tokyo 
May 1-3, 1941, decided in favor of joining the Japan 
Union Church, expressing the hope that when the union 
is effected the local congregations may be allowed to 
retain their names as heretofore, adding to such names 
the further designation “The Japan Christian Church 
Union.” At the same meeting it was voted to express 
the thanks of the Church to the United Lutheran 
Church in America through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the great service it has rendered the Japan 
Lutheran Church. 

The resolution reads as follows: “Since the founding 
of the Japan Lutheran Church nearly half a century 
has elapsed. During this period the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America 
granted inestimable aid in building up our Church in 
Japan. It is impossible for us to forget this help now, 
when the Japan Lutheran Church has reached the stage 
when it is able to become entirely self-supporting and 
independent. Believing that the blessing of God and 
the support hitherto given by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have enabled us to take this decisive step we de- 
sire to express to the Board in the name of this conven- 
tion our sincere gratitude.” 


Now Self-supporting 


Steps were taken at the convention to make the Japan 
Lutheran Church entirely self-supporting, as from 
October 31, 1941, though outright gifts of money for 
specified purposes will be accepted in place of an an- 
nual foreign subsidy as heretofore. All the property has 
been transferred from the Japan Mission to the Japan 
Lutheran Church and to the Boards of Directors of the 
Boys’ and of the Girls’ Schools at Kumamoto. The 
property of the Tokyo Theological Seminary is held by 
the Board of the Boys’ School (Kyushu Gakuin). All 
missionaries have resigned their executive and admin- 
istrative positions, to which Japanese were appointed. 
Most of the missionaries have come home to America or 
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GEORGE DRACH, D.D. Administrative Secretary | Informs 
U.L. C. A. Congregations Concerning Acceptance of Union 


are soon coming home, leaving a small group in Tokyo 
to serve as an agency of mediation between the Board 
in America and the Japan Lutheran Church. If and 
when, missionaries return to Japan, they cannot be sent 
back on the initiative of the Board, but must be invited 
to return by the Japan Lutheran Church and must agree 
to function within the framework of the Union Church, 
which will continue to welcome representatives from 
the churches abroad, who are to be fewer in number 
and specially qualified. 


The Union Church ~~ 

In the formation of the Union Church the mission- 
aries were not consulted and, therefore, have no direct 
responsibility. The Japanese did it all by themselves. 
The plan of union has been submitted to the govern- 
ment’s Department of Education, to which the head of 
the Church, called Torisha, is responsible. It is expected 
that the government will recognize the Union Church in 
June 1941. The union embraces all Protestant churches 
except the Episcopal and the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Each denomination forms a branch of the Union 
Church and may temporarily retain its distinctive con- 
fessional statements and handle such matters as the 
examination of candidates for the ministry, appoint- 
ments and changes in positions, subsidies for aided con- 
gregation, financial appropriations of various kinds, and 
similar matters, but the denominational designations of 
the branches of the Union Church are to be discon- 
tinued. The hope is expressed by the leaders of the 
Union that all separate branches will disappear in five, 
or at most ten, years. Appointment of preachers will be 
made nominally by the bishop or superintendent 
(Torisha), but each local church may call its own 
minister. 


The Creed 

The Union Church accepts the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the standard of Christian 
faith and practice and has adopted the Apostles’ Creed 
cnly, with the following additional statement: “Our 
faith is in the Triune God as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures—Father, Son and Holy Spirit, Who for the salva- 
tion of the world by the atonement of Jesus Christ 
through His death and resurrection, grants remission of 
sins, justification, sanctification and eternal life. The 
Church is the organization of believers who, being called 
according to grace, observe regular worship, keep its 
ordinances, preach the Gospel and await the coming of 
their Lord.” 

This creed and statement, while constituting the com- 
mon doctrine of all the churches in the union, does not 
limit or bind the constituent bodies to this creed and 
statement alone; but each church according to its custom 

oe (Continued on page 28) 
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Thomas Franklin Dornblaser, D.D, Centenarian of U.L.C_A. Clergy 


On June 27 Thomas Franklin Dornblaser, D.D., will 
begin his second century of life. Born in Nittany Valley, 


_ near Mill Hall, Clinton County, Pa., June 27, 1841, Doc- 
_ tor Dornblaser is believed to be the oldest living Lu- 


theran clergyman in the nation, and possibly the first 
in the whole history of the Lutheran Church in America 
to pass the century mark! 

As a baby his parents, Peter and Elizabeth (Schaeffer) 
Dornblaser, took him to the Snydertown Lutheran 
Church, where he was baptized by the Rev. Dr. Luther 


; Albert. A year later he made his first “mark” in the 


world according to his book, “My Life Story for Young 
and Old,” when his mother found him “marking” up her 
table with a butcher knife. With a chuckle he disclaims 
any birth date connection with the “Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus,” who, oddly enough, ended a century of snooze 


_ June 27, for he is proud to say that his has been a cen- 


tury of wakefulness. 

Young Tom went to country school, became a teacher 
at Bald Eagle Valley School, worked on the farm, and 
finally at the age of twenty enlisted in the Union Army 
in 1861. This was nothing unusual for a Dornblaser. 
His grandfather, John, was a captain in the War of 1812 
and his Uncle Benjamin was a major general in the 


Civil War. 


Life’s Turning Point 

The battle of Chickamauga was the first turning point 
in young Dornblaser’s life. As a member of the Seventh 
Cavalry of the famous Independent Pennsylvania 
Dragoons he came very near losing his life in that strug- 
gle, escaping with five bullets in his leg after two horses 
had been shot down under him. History has it that the 
strong stand of General Thomas (Rock of Chicka- 
mauga) was the greatest feat of the day. But there was 
another occurrence at Chickamauga which was to be- 
come no less important to many Christians in the future, 
In the midst of the carnage Tom Dornblaser dropped to 
his knees and prayed to the Lord that if He would save 
the young soldier’s life and deliver him in safety from 
the war, the Lord could count on his becoming a mis- 
sionary or a preacher who would go wherever “He 
would lead me.” 

Thomas Dornblaser was saved, and on returning home 
he discovered that his father had invested his soldier’s 
pay that had come home each month with the result 
that the prospective preacher was now worth $1,200. 
This enabled Tom to enter, and later complete, his studies 
at the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, Pa. 

He then entered Wittenberg College and Seminary in 
Springfield, Ohio, from which he was graduated in 1872 
and is now the oldest living alumnus of both institutions. 

Pastor Dornblaser had been married to Dr. Harpster’s 
niece, Miss Annie Shannon of Center Hall, Pa., who was 
to become his “devoted wife and faithful co-laborer” in 
his pastorates at Lucas, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Topeka, 
Kan.; traveling missionary for the Kansas Synod; 
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Bucyrus, Ohio; Dixon, IIll.; and Grace Church, Chicago, 
of which he is now pastor emeritus. 


Active in Church and Community 

With a bit of pride he recalls his campaign to pay off 
the debt on Grace Church, aided considerably by Wil- 
liam and Charles Driever, Federal Court Judge Peter 
Grosscup, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Denhart. 

Everywhere Dr. Dornblaser became prominent in 
civic affairs as well as in his beloved Lutheran Church. 
He offered the prayer at the “Bull Moose” Progressive 
Convention in Chicago which nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt for a third term. 

Mrs. Dornblaser passed away in 1914 after forty-two 
years as an able and devoted helpmate. Two years later 
Pastor Dornblaser retired from the active ministry at 
the age of seventy-five. Two sons, John and Frank, died 
after participation in the Spanish-American War, and 
Paul, another son, was killed at Belleau Woods. 


A World Traveler 

But his inexhaustible Christian zeal and seemingly 
unlimited physical strength would not permit this Chris- 
tian soldier to remain idle. He had traveled much of 
Europe, Africa and the Near East during pastoral fur- 
loughs and had crossed the Atlantic nine times. 

In order to visit his son’s grave in France he “ran 
away from his doctor” and also from periodic treat- 
ments for rheumatism. Spending several years in Ger- 
many after visiting his son’s grave in Argonne, he 
taught ina Y. M. C. A. and later explained this German 
sojourn as a “mission of the remainder of a lifetime to 
cultivate a higher standard of temperance for Germany 
and her people.” 

At the age of eighty-one he married Miss Frieda Veit 
of Nowawes who was active in Christian work in Berlin. 
She has tenderly cared for her husband in these recent 
years at the home of one of Dr. Dornblaser’s daughters, 
Mrs. Mabel Phillips, in Chicago. Also residing in that 
city is another daughter, Mrs. Josephine Walters. 


True to Christian Convictions 

After 100 years Thomas Dornblaser still staunchly 
maintains and vigorously proclaims certain Christian 
convictions. He wants Lutheran unity to grow and in- 
clude every branch of Lutheranism. He has always 
hoped that all Protestants—those who believe in one 
Lord and Saviour—might come together. In his opinion 
the Revolutionary War and Civil War were just, and he 
is quick to remind us of the leading part that Germans 
played in both wars, particularly in the Union Army. 
But he thinks the World War was a great mistake, what 
with American boys, his own included, sacrificing their 
lives “for nothing.” 

To the young people he gives out the challenge to 
serve God as an opportunity to “prove your Christian 
faith, practice self-denial, and strengthen character.” 
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ARLY one morning in June 1940, while on a trip to 
visit a number of deaconesses in their respective 
fields of service, I walked into the church where one of 
them was conducting a vacation church school. The 
children were at worship before going into classes. 
There was an atmosphere of reverence which pleased 
me very much, and after the service the children wasted 
no time, but began their studies using the courses pre- 
pared for the Children of the Church. 

Over in a corner of the main room stood a table, on 
which was placed the house the children had made and 
equipped with hand-made furniture. The class intended 
to give this playhouse to some underprivileged children. 
At the close of school the deaconess and I took several 
children home in her car. Some of them lived quite a 
distance from the church and could not have come were 
it not for this transportation service. Mothers were gen- 
erous in their expressions of appreciation to her. 

On our return to the church someone was waiting to 
see the Sister about a problem. The church telephone 
rang several times. One call was from a mother in need 
of food for her family. Another was a report from one 
of the teachers saying that Betty had been absent from 
church school because of illness. 

After lunch we called on the family in need and left 
material help. Next we visited Betty and also a num- 
ber of shut-ins who look forward to these visits with a 
great deal of pleasure. The day was drawing to a close 
when we put the car in the garage and went to her little 
apartment—she to prepare for the following day at 
church, and I to leave. I was glad for the opportunity to 
see our Sister serving so many people in one day, and 
to know that her joy in service was the best compensa- 
tion she could have at the end of a busy day. 


URRY Tommy, or we will be late for club,” called 

Henry to his chum. I was talking with the Sister 
in charge of the Center, which is located in the midst 
of a thickly populated colored community, when the two 
boys entered. She welcomed them with a smile, and 
inquired about Joe. It seemed that he was detained at 
home by his mother as a punishment for some wrong- 
doing. The mothers say that is a good way to discipline 
children for they hate to miss, said Sister. 

While we were discussing her work mothers with 
their babies were coming from the baby clinic. It is con- 
ducted in a second floor room used for kindergarten and 
several other group activities. For each one she had a 
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| Have Seen These 


~ By Martha Hansen, Directing Sister 


cheery word. Several children stopped to inquire about 
classes and clubs in which they were interested. Sister 
also reminded them that they are welcome on Sunday, 
and that Sunday school is at 2.30:in the afternoon. Turn- 
ing to me she said, “We have weekday church school 
too.” 

After a word with the doctor and the nurse who had | 
just sent the last mother home from the clinic, she 
showed me the house. As we looked into the various 
rooms we were greeted with happy children’s voices 
discussing with their supervisors the work their hands 
were doing. The boys were making all sorts of things 
out of wood, leather and clay. The girls, all members of 
a scout troop, were making plans for a party to which 
their parents were invited. “Every day there are groups | 
meeting here, sometimes I hardly know where to put 
them for lack of space,” she said. After talking with 
her and seeing for myself the service she was rendering 
the community I was convinced that the Church should 
conduct more Centers of this kind. 

Supper was nearly ready when the deaconess called 
her family of girls from the porch into the dining room. 
As a number of the girls were cripples it took a little 
longer for them to reach their places, for, of course, 
every one, cripple or no, had to appear at the table with 
clean hands. After one of the girls had asked the bless- 


ing they all began to talk about school and the day’s 
events. Sister had to tell them she could hear much 
better if only one would speak at a time. She had to 
be all ears, and all eyes too, I noticed, for she showed 
approval and disapproval with her eyes as the case 
demanded. 


INCE she is the cottage mother to fifteen children 
she has to plan for them and guide them in their 
work. As in all well-organized families, dishes were 
next on the program. It took little time to finish them, 
for many hands made labor light. Sister and I joined the 
girls around the study table for there was home work 
to prepare for the next day of school. 
When bedtime arrived the little girls insisted on a 
story, a real one. It was forthcoming and soon little 
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Baltimore Motherhouse 


heads began to nod. The older girls helped to put them 
to bed and Sister heard them pray before they went to 
sleep. Gradually the girls went to their rooms and the 
house was quiet and peaceful. The deaconess very 
quietly went from room to room to assure herself that 

everyone was covered and that all was well before we 
too said goodnight. We looked across the lawn and saw 
that the Sister who cares for the aged in the nearby 
building was also finishing her day. Youth and age look 
te the church for love and care. How glad these Sisters 
are to be the ones to represent the church in this min- 
istry of mercy. 


HE summer camp for children had just opened for 
_ ithe season and the deaconess who was the director 
_of the camp was receiving the first group, ninety-five in 
all, and all boys. They looked expectantly at the wide 
open spaces, the playground equipment and the big 
houses where for two weeks they would sleep and eat. 
Before one had time to take in the whole situation they 
had vanished like the mist. 
Coming from crowded homes and narrow streets the 
camp was like a new world to the boys. Their first im- 
pulse was to satisfy their curiosity about the place. 
“You wait,” said Sister, “they will be back the minute 
they hear the dinner gong,”—they were. Going into the 
dining room after they had finished their dinner assured 
me that they had brought their appetites along. “It 
takes a lot of food to feed them,” said Sister, “and it 
takes a lot of people to prepare it.” I was glad to see so 
many volunteers helping her: some prepared the meals, 
some looked after the buildings, others taught and 
guided the children in the day’s program. 
As Sister and I went over the grounds I was glad to 
see how quickly the campers entered into the planned 
activities. My what a scramble there was when the 


time came for cleaning up before going to bed! As the - 


sun was setting in the west Sister and I heard singing 
from the buildings. “They have evening worship—some- 
thing new for most of them,” she said quietly, “but we 
like to think that we are helping them cleanse and 
strengthen their hearts as well as their bodies. When 
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the summer is over we shall have touched 300 lives, and 
we hope that the days at camp will produce stronger 
and happier children.” 


Meditation 
By Evelyn Z. Parker 


{Mrs. Gordon G. Parker and her husband with their two little daughters 
sailed for their mission field in Liberia May 14 “to spend our second 
term there.’’] 


SPRING and budding nature in America turn my mind 
back toward the Dark Continent. 

The sweet song of the pepper-bird disturbs my dreams 
and a sudden ray of dancing sunshine through my win- 
dow tells me day’s begun. This day I must go teaching 
in the villages, and my carriers jog me in my hammock. 
On my way I see God in the beauties of Africa. 

The trees make a cathedral of Gothic architecture. 
They are tall and large and I stand under their roots, 
which are partly above ground. Moss and vines twine 
among the treetops and form the roof where a few 
spots of sunshine drift through to play on the grassy 
floor. Among the dots of sunshine butterflies flit. They 
are soft in shade—yellow, blue, green, and pink. Wild 
birds of brilliant hue dart among the trees, and gray 
monkeys scream and scamper away. The grassy carpet 
is delicately decorated with orchids. 

I come to the village, but there is no beauty here, for 
trees, grass and flowers were all taken away when the 
town was built. There is heat and dust. But God’s work 
of loveliness is not entirely absent; I joy in the sweet 
black babies. 

The story of His love told, I start home over the hills 
and look for miles across green lands and jungles. It’s 
about six o’clock when I reach my mud home. The sun 
suddenly drops behind the hill and leaves only one 
minute of joy in the colorful sky of sunset. 

Then it is dark, but soon the moon comes up and 
bathes the world in silver. It is so bright that as I go 
out to get my last breath of the evening air in the open, 
my shadow falls before me. Then I lift my eyes to 
heaven and there I see in the sky the Southern Cross, a 
group of stars that has the exact and comforting shape 
of the Cross. That constellation is the goodnight inspira- 
tion of worship for your missionary in Africa. 
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Among Ourselves .. 


Realism and the Marriage 
Service 


Have you read a love story recently? If you have not, 
you are an exceptional person. The women’s magazines 
are full of them. I sometimes wonder if they are not 
placed at the front of the book to provide the motivating 
force which will lure us on to read the articles on beauty 
culture and homemaking which follow. Even magazines 
which were once devoted exclusively to masculine in- 
terests have adopted them. This may be from a desire 
to make the contents co-ed. It could be an evidence that 
men like them too. 

But exceptional or not, if you haven’t read a love 
story lately, do so. Then read the marriage service in 
the Common Service Book. After that, just dare anyone 
to say to you that the church is not realistic. 

Sandwiched between trousseau buying, and showers 
on one side, and confetti and reception on the other, it 
is like a call to sanity in the midst of the traditional 
frenzy. No marriage clinic could give sounder advice 
than the introductory passages of Scripture. Nor could 
it frame a more comprehensive set of resolutions than 
the vows which are made before the altar. 

The marriage service sums up married living in four 
words: “Love, comfort, honor, keep.” They cover every 
situation. 

The service does not stress what either individual is 
going to get out of marriage, but what he is to contri- 
bute. That is Christian. It is also realistic. 


Spectator Sports Clothes 


Spectator sports clothes are prettier than ever this 
season. Pale aqua is much in evidence again this year, 
combined very effectively with white, black, or the new 
cocoa brown. Pink, too, in various shades has come into 
favor, perhaps as a protest against the unpleasant real- 
ities which this summer is forcing upon us. 

The newest and most attractive modes are to my way 
of thinking variations of the nautical wardrobes of our 
seagoing brothers. There is nothing cooler or crisper 
than the blue-and-white combinations which one sees 
everywhere. The touches.of red and the brass buttons 
serve to heighten the effectiveness of the two other 
colors. 

Not very practical, some of these costumes, for those 
who wish to take part in active sports. But the women 
who go in for a violently athletic program are still very 
much in the minority. Most of us are content to sit on 
the sidelines and let ourselves be entertained by the 
cavortings of those with more strenuous tastes. 

And one of the nice things about these spectator out- 
fits is that they can be worn so many places. They are 
appropriate not only on the boardwalk and at the tennis 
matches, but also in church. They are so fresh, simple, 
and becoming that we can feel well-dressed in them 
practically anywhere. 
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Perhaps they are most appropriate in church. As one 
looks over an average congregation, one is distressingly 
aware of the number of people who take their Chris- 
tianity as a spectator sport. 


Gliding Along 


Tue word glide still brings memories of The Misses 
Robbins Select School for Girls. Every Tuesday we were 
marshaled into “the big room,” where two determinedly 
cheerful women did their best to teach us how to grow 
in gracefulness, if not in grace. 

While one drummed out rather heavy rhythms on the 
piano, the other beat time and repeated over and over, 
“One, two, three, glide. One, two, three, gli-ide.” Our 
gliding was usually a little cowlike, but it was conscien- 
tious, dreadfully so. — N 

Now that the country has become air-minded, gliding 
has taken on a different meaning. We think of gasless 
airplanes soaring through the air with the ease and free- 
dom of a bird. We think of air currents and rudders. 
We think of men in helmets and goggles. 

The modern glider bears about the same resemblance 
to its early ancestor as ballroom dancing of the graceful 
sort bears to our one-two-three gliding. From a hit-or- 
miss business that ended as often as not in tragedy, 
gliding has become a recognized branch of aviation. 
The modern pilot stands a better chance of bringing his 
ship down in one piece. 

It is not only the design of the ship that has improved: 
it is man’s knowledge of the laws that govern its flight. 
He knows where to look for upward currents that will 
give him altitude. When he hits a “hole” in the air, he 
knows how to direct his course so that it will not inter- 
fere with his forward progress. Those who are experts 
in this particular form of navigation say that it has an 
exhilaration unlike that of any other sport. 

Gliding comes as near to soaring like a bird as any- 
thing man has so far been able to do. And who hasn’t 
watched a bird and envied its freedom and graceful- 
ness? If only life could be like that, we think. Smooth 
and swift and beautiful. 

Human life is full of currents of various sorts. Some 
take us to higher levels; others take us sharply down- 
ward. Both can give us momentum that carries us for- 
ward. Even if we are not exactly “masters of our fate,” 
we can determine with a fair degree of accuracy the 
direction we want to travel. We cannot control the laws 
which govern man’s relation to man, but the rudder is 
still in our hands. If we learn to obey the laws, we ar- 
rive triumphantly at our destination. If we do not, we 
end in a tangled heap of wreckage. 

The tragic part of the story is also funny. The laws 
are very well described for us in a textbook that is 
twenty centuries old. What is more, there is a summary 
of them that many of us have learned by heart. We call 
it The Beatitudes. 

Following them takes practice, just as it takes prac- 


tice to learn to glide through the air. But the thrill is 
worth the effort. 
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Minister's Wife .... Keeper of the Family Purse 
Mrs. Lathrop Is Worried About Her Children’s Sense of Values 


I was sitting on the front porch trying to be thankful 
for the small breeze that came trailing lazily from the 
southwest. The day had been a scorcher, one of those 
that makes you feel an oven door has been left open 
somewhere in the universe. Tonight the air had a little 
more life in it, but very little. 

Nor was the weather the only fly in my ointment. I 
had taken Joan and Mark to the circus in the afternoon 
and it had been a circus. Sometime in the course of the 
afternoon mother turned into a skinflint, a killjoy, and 
policeman all rolled into one. 

As I looked back over the experience, I tried to see 
just what caused the transformation from a friendly, 
happy family to a couple of snarling prisoners in charge 
of a parole officer. If I had had handcuffs on them, they 
could not have seemed more resentful. 

Money appeared to be the root of the evil. I felt that 
two dollars was enough—more than enough—for an 
afternoon’s pleasure. With so many worth-while places 
to put our money, I feel terribly guilty about spending 
it on things that have no permanent value. If the circus 
came very often, I wouldn’t have felt right about going 
at all. In Bordenville, however, the circus is an annual 
event, and everyone who is anyone goes. Mark and Joan 
definitely are somebody. Therefore they must go to the 
circus. There could be no argument about it. It was 
just one of those things that are inevitable—and mother 
pays. 

I was determined to keep our expenses down to two 
dollars—fifty cents each for our admission and fifty 
cents extra for incidentals, such as pop and peanuts. 
Everything was moving smoothly. The clowns were 
funny, the elephants amazing in their acrobatic feats, 
while the trapeze artists had even Mark breathless. We 
ate popcorn noisily and were having a really superlative 
time of it until the intermission. 

Then we met Skinny, and our family solidarity went 
by the board. From being three Lathrops having an 
afternoon together we became two children and one 
adult. 

Skinny had a dollar to spend just for himself—and 

what he had done with it! He had been in every side 
show. He had had ice cream, popcorn, peanuts, a hot 
dog, and three kinds of soda water. He had certainly 
done things in fine style. How he would feel tomorrow 
neither he nor my children knew. They didn’t care. 

“Say, mother!” cried Mark. “We've got to hurry and 
see things before the show starts again. We haven’t seen 
much of anything yet.” 

“TI think we’ve seen quite a lot, don’t you?” I demur- 
red, trying to laugh. “What about all the things in the 
big tent? Don’t you call them something?” 

“Oh, yeah, sure. But everybody sees them. Let’s go 
see these other things. I want to see the tattooed lady. 
Come on, mother. Please!”’ 

“Calm yourself, Mark,” I said. “I told you before 
we came how much we were going to spend, and you 
know how much we have left. We spent ten cents for 


popcorn, thirty cents for ice cream because you were 
too hot to wait till after the circus, and we have ten 
cents left. You can decide how to spend that. But that 
is all we are going to spend.” 

“We never do have any money,” growled Mark re- 
sentfully. “Other kids have all the money they want.” 

“Mark!” I exclaimed. “I am ashamed of you! Do you 
call two dollars no money; You know that is more than 
we usually spend in an afternoon. You should be glad 
that we came at all.” 

“Skinny can have whatever he wants. But when we 
want things, it’s always too much money for pleasure,” 
Mark continued, his grievance by this time completely 
out of hand. 

“Yes,” put in Joan. “We never have what other kids 
have. Look at Betty. She just asks for anything she 
wants and she gets it. We don’t.” 

As the children went on, I kept glancing about to 
make sure that none of the townspeople were overhear- 
ing the conversation. Fortunately most of the crowd 
near us seemed to be made up of farmers who had come 
to town for the day. No one I knew seemed to be very 
close, for which I was duly thankful. 

“Children,” I said in the slow measured tone that they 
recognize as the forerunner of physical punishment, “I 
do not want you to say one more word like that here. If 
you can get control of yourselves, we will stay for the 
rest of the main show. Otherwise we will go home now!” 

They kept the letter of the law, but not the spirit. 
I could feel their rebellion, although they were wise 
enough to keep it silent. At the dinner table they started 
in again, but I cut them short. My husband has enough 
on his mind with the closing of vacation school coming 
on and his regular parish work to be done. I want to 
try to think this thing through alone. 

I know that I am not going to let my children follow 
the same selfish, materialistic path many of their little 
friends are traveling. I can get their co-operation for 
special appeals of the church. Somehow I must help 
them to understand that those appeals go on all the 
time. They must learn to check what they spend against 
the other places it could be used. But how? 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THIS woman moves with 
greatest care. 

A perfect wave is in her 
hair. 

Her lips are red, her eye- \ % Ne 
brows black. 

Watch out or the veneer NAUGHTY NORA 
may crack. 


B\ 0° 
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Sree Stes 


What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and 
having lost one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, 
until he find it? Luke 15: 4 


“Evil seems to triumph, yet the Lord on high 
Watches o’er His children, and attends their cry.” 


* * * 


And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. Luke 15: 5 


“The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 
Their pitiful complaints—oh, rest is sweet 

When evening brings us home.” 


Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the 
house, and seek diligently until she find itP 

Luke 15:8 


“The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far— 
Without Thy lamp we know not where we are.” 


* * * 


The younger son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. Luke 15: 13 


“Sin alone is that 
Which doth disfranchise him, and make unlike 
To the chief good: for that its light in him 
Is darkened. And to dignity thus lost 
Is no return; unless, where guilt makes void, 
He for ill pleasure pay with equal pain.”—Dante 


But when he came to himself he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger! Luke 15: 17 


“Blessed are they that are homesick, for they 
shall come at last to the Father’s house.”—Stillings 


* * * 


I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight. Luke 15: 18 


“Our stubborn spirits bend; 
Our icy coldness end; 
Our devious steps attend, 
While heavenward bound.”—Robert II of France 


* * * 


But the father said to his servant, Bring forth quickly 
the best robe, and put it on him; ... and let us eat and 
make merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found. Luke 15: 22-24 


“Lessons hard to learn are sweet to know.” 
—Old Proverb 
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Whether from bleating sheep caught in the thicket, or 
moaning men in sin’s meshes, the cry of distress reaches 
heaven from the shepherd’s ear. As in a great chorus 
the penetrating tones of one soulful voice is heard above 
all others, so the piercing cry of one soul in agony is 
carried into the heart of Deity. “Until he find it,” the 
Saviour seeks to save that which is lost. 


The barking dog leaped forward and the frightened 
child rushed into its father’s arms. On his shoulders, it 
was safe and contented. “When evening brings us 
home,” safe from life’s perils and fears, then, too, in the 
Father’s arms, “rest is sweet.” There is “rejoicing” in 
the soul of the redeemed and in Him Who saves and 
brings peace. _ 


The coin rolls into the darkest corner and hides in the 
farthest recess. The choicest character when it rolls 
away is soon lost, and worthless. The finest Christian, 
yielding to temptation, is soon lost in indifference, cyni- 
cism, sin. Only by the aid of the “lamp” of God’s word, 
and by the illumination of God’s Spirit can the lost coin 
of character in the citizen and the Christian be restored. 


Dante pictures the sad estate of the lost soul. Luke 
pictures the sad estate of a disfranchised son who ex- 
changed a palatial home and plenty for passing pleasures 
and poverty. None but the mind of the Master could 
conceive this parable of the prodigal, so vividly por- 
trayed by the Evangelist. It is the spirit within the story 
ef contrasts that breathes its lessons! After sin, repent- 
ance; after waywardness, mercy; after sorrow, rejoicing; 
after a son’s ingratitude, a father’s love; after a hell on 
earth, a home in heaven. 


God permits suffering sometimes in order to bring 
ene to his senses. Before the prodigal son came home, 
he “came to himself.” It was only when he found him- 
self in the company of pigs, eating husks, that he realized 
what a fool he had been. It is well to get in the mud 
holes of life sometimes if they make one hate the mud 
and desire to keep on higher ground. 


The fellow who claims he is “better than your church 
members” had better look out or his boasting self-right- 
eousness will look like “filthy rags” when he tries to 
avoid the company of the “saints” at the Golden Gate. 
The self-centered prodigal would never have gotten back 
home if he had not been honest about himself and made 
a clean confession, “Father, I have sinned.” 


Is it fair to “make over” a wayward boy who “wasted 
his substance in riotous living” when the boy who stays 
home and is “respectable” is given no special honors? 
In the parable, it is the father’s love and the joy over 
the finding of the lost that overshadows all quibblings. 
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Lost 


Once I was lost in the mountains. All sense of direc- 
tion was gone; twilight came and darkness deepened. 
A queer feeling it was, with mountains on every side, 
bears in the section, and no firearms or fire-making 
equipment; the nearest town miles away and no idea as 
to which way it lay. The world traveler and physician, 

Dr. Luke, who penned historical sketches renowned as 
the “Gospel by St. Luke” and “The Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” included a series on what it meant to be lost. They 
were records of a group of parables by Jesus. In Luke 
15: 1—16: 31—two entire chapters—are five successive 
stories presenting the lost sheep, lost coin, lost son, lost 
job, and the lost soul. 


Found 


THE first three parables present, in increasing propor- 
tion and value, the lost sheep as one of a flock of one 
hundred; the lost coin as one of ten pieces; the prodigal 
son as one of two brothers. Some folks, like sheep, 
wander witlessly from the home or church flock until 
lost and helpless in life’s wilds. Some, like a coin, roll 
away carelessly into a dark corner and become worth- 
less human derelicts, lost to God and society. Some, like 
prodigals, waste their substance in “riotous living” until 
reduced to the level of swine, living in filth, forsaken by 
friends, lost from their first estate. The Good Shepherd 
only can save the weak and wandering; the Holy Spirit 
only can sweep away sin’s coverings and by His spiritual 
illumination reveal the hidden gold and save lost char- 
acters; the heavenly Father only can by His love woo 
back the wayward who “comes to himself” and then 
comes home. In these three parables the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are portrayed in saving love, seeking 
and finding the lost. 


Rejoicing 

Tue story is unfinished until the sequel is told. A dis- 
appointing, gloomy ending would it be if the sympathetic 
Dr. Luke left the sufferers in the life drama desolate 
and despairing, and if he as historian omitted the main 
message of the Master, Who determines destiny. That 
message is deliverance and joy. The lost is found. And, 
_ being found, the salvation brings joy. The sheep enjoyed 
its pasture, but browsed its way in ignorant content- 
ment to peril and impending death. The coin, if it could 
speak, would tell of its new-found liberty and selfish re- 
_tirement; but it fled into solitude and darkness, lost. The 
wayward youth recklessly reveled in all the intoxicating 
pleasures his money could buy, but the end of the road 
of his choosing was penury and the swine pen. Then 
came salvation by grace and intervening love, and great 
joy followed. Not alone to the lost that was found, but 
even more to the gracious deliverer was rejoicing. 


A Lost Job 


UNEMPLOYMENT and financial worries undermine 
morale and ruin health. They exact heavy tolls in shat- 
tered nerves, unbalanced minds, and broken lives. In 
the parable of the lost job—the fourth in the group— 
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there is no account of the unjust steward finding another 
position. Unlike the sequels to the preceding parables, 
there was seemingly a loss beyond recovery. We can 
only surmise the later life of the trickster. But this we 
know: He acted “wisely” in using his opportunities and 
means to secure friends for the future when his income 
was gone. In this wise use of material things for ulti- 
mate goals Jesus remarked, “The children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
While He said, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” the 
lesson remains that we can serve God with mammon. 


A Lost Soul 


THE lost sheep, coin, and son were found; the steward 
was compensated in part for that which he lost; but the 
fifth parable of the group ends without any recovery. 
The lost soul is pictured in despair and seemingly be- 
yond redemption. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
the soul in torment, unchanged in character, self-cen- 
tered and unrepentant, without faith in God and love to 
man, appears helpless and hopeless—lost. 


Purgatory 


In wishful thinking, there was evolved the doctrine 
of Purgatory, as a place for saving certain souls from 
being forever “lost.” Persons who had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Gospel on earth, or for whom 
there were extenuating circumstances, might be 
“purged” of their sins and delivered from eternal pun- 
ishment. Unbaptized children especially were included 
in this class. As on earth there are degrees of punish- 
ment according to the measure of guilt, so hereafter 
there would be leniency to certain groups and indi- 
viduals. Reformation and final salvation, not retribution 
and eternal suffering, was the principle championed by 
the advocates of Purgatory. 

The heresy in this doctrine appeared when the em- 
phasis was placed on the “merit” of the one being 
‘“ourged” of his sins. Salvation, according to this scheme, 
might result from one’s good desires and efforts, like so 
many “counts” in the modern system of “days off” for 
“sood behavior.” “Good works” were thus substituted 


_ for faith in Christ as the ground of salvation. Since good 


works are difficult, if not impossible, in hell, the inter- 
cession of friends and saints entered into the process. 
The vicarious work of friends on earth could also win 
nverit for the one being “purged.” 

It was the increasing emphasis on this doctrine, and 
the “selling of indulgences” by John Tetzel and others, 
that aroused Martin Luther to “protest.” The result has 
been a reaction throughout Protestantism against Pur- 
gatory. Such justifiable opposition to the errors that 
crept in with the doctrine of Purgatory should not, how- 
ever, be a cause for wholesale denunciation of the belief 
in an “Intermediate State,” as widely accepted in the 
early Church. Jesus Christ alone can save us from the 
penalty and power of sin. It is not our own “good 
works” in church or state, or our faith plus works, but 
our faith only and in Jesus only that saves. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE LUTHER LEAGUERS IN CANADA 


It is a propitious as well as a happy coincidence that 
the Luther League convention of 1941 should occur in 
Canada. When the invitation of the Luther League of 
the Canada Synod to come to Kitchener, Ontario, in 1941 
was accepted two years ago, the present international 
situation was not foreseen. When the people of Canada 
took up the performance of the duties of defense which 
devolved upon the Dominion as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, while the United States con- 
tinued neutral, the Canada Leaguers were asked 
whether conditions relative to entertaining the conven- 
tion in their midst had changed. They assured their 
brethren of the U. L. C. A.’s synods that the gathering 
would find the friendly hospitality of fellow believers 
undiminished. 

This convention will be a demonstration of the high 
place given to partnership in strengthening and extend- 
ing the church of our Lord. It is not that the ties of 
nation and the obligations of citizenship are even weak- 
ened, let alone forgotten. It is rather the realization 
that properly constituted church relationships enlarge 
and purify the conception of civic co-operation. 

We sometimes wonder why so long a period after 
Christ elapsed before this western continent was oc- 
cupied. Perhaps the demonstration to the world of the 
long unfortified boundary line between Canada and the 
United States figures in the destiny of nations. Cer- 
tainly an impressive example of peoples dwelling at 
peace with each other is exhibited. 


IN A CENTENARIAN’S LIFETIME 


Tue high spot in this week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN, 
in so far as news is concerned, is not difficult to deter- 
mine. The first page indicates it by the picture of 
Thomas F. Dornblaser and the announcement that day 
efter tomorrow (June 27) one hundred years will have 
elapsed since his birth in a Pennsylvania village. The 
centennial of an institution, or the birthday of a con- 
gregation, or the beginning of the eleventh decade of 
activity in a city is a somewhat common occurrence in 
Lutheran circles. We have so advanced in age as to have 
sesqui- and bicentennials, thus outclassing centennials. 
But to greet an individual on his hundredth birthday, 
to plan to publish responses from him to greetings and 
messages he is able to dictate and authorize—such is 
a very rare experience indeed. To the extent of our 
present information, no other Lutheran clergyman in 
America has lived through so many decades. 


We shall not here repeat information found in Pastor 
Imhoff’s story of Dr. Dornblaser’s career. Instead we 
are noting a few of his contemporaries and surround- 
ings at periods in his long pilgrimage. 

If the Dornblaser family were at all inclined toward 
pessimism, they must have been dubious in 1841 about 
their son’s future opportunities. The nation in that year 
was much disturbed politically by the election of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, a Whig, to the presidency. His 
death the month following his inauguration and the suc- 
cession of Vice-president Tyler, a Democrat, to the 
vacancy were not an appeasement. The decade of the 


1840’s contained the bitter controversies between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, a fuss with Great Britain about 
jurisdiction over a Great Lakes border incident, war 
with Mexico, the discovery of gold in California, and 
litigation with Spain over the disposition of a cargo of 
slaves that had been steered ashore on Long Island. 

In the next decade the divisions in the nation, North 
and South, became more bitterly partisan and cul- 
minated in the 1860’s with the war between the states in 
which Dr. Dornblaser took an active part. The long 
and sordid Reconstruction years extended into the 
1870’s. But in this latter decade the immigration from 
Europe that had dwindled during the Civil War was 
revived, and the Middle West received the land- and 
home-hungry people from Northern and Central Europe. 

This flood of immigration, as it can properly be named 
if one is to think of the Lutheran churches in America’s 
efforts to deal with it, was-contemporary with the earlier 
years of Dr. Dornblaser’s ministry. He was ordained in 
1871 and thus worked among the influences due to con- 
troversies and competition among Lutherans. His first 
parish was in Ohio, and thence he went to Kansas City, 
Mo. Next he was Traveling Missionary for the Synod 
of Kansas. 

What might have followed the conservation of the vast 
influx of Lutherans who came to the United States and 
Canada in the first three decades of his ministry one 
can only guess. Ideals of unity could not be realized 
because there was no dominating principle of organiza- 
tion to place alongside the firm allegiance to the tenets 
of the Augsburg and kindred confessions for which the 
Lutherans were noted. Doubtless some good purpose 
was served by each group’s energetic championship of 
its true and only Lutheranism. The ultimate emergence 
of the unity that now exists has demonstrated an inner 
one-ness which has persisted against heavy odds. 

The four decades of the present century in which this 
veteran preacher has lived have seen the rise of hos- 
tility to the church and to the Gospel of our Lord which 
is impossible to divide among decades. If one calls the 
foe materialism, then it is the hostility of the teachings 
of agnostic scientists and of opportunist business lead- 
ers. If one uses the term secularism, then Christian doc- 
trine has been diluted by the over valuation of ease and 
the neglect of the consideration of immortality and the 
kingdom of God. 


PIONEERING OR NEGLECT 

AMONG proposals, manuscripts, and bulletins that have 
recently come to our desk are several that deal with a 
project modern in America, whose title in its most gen- 
eral sense is Work Camp. The forms in which they have 
become evident, in so far as we have descriptions, are 
two in number. There are the areas to which the goy- 
ernment will send conscientious objectors and those 
offered to young people for which International Student 
Service (I. S.S.) has made the arrangements. Lest our 
naming these two in the same paragraph may seem 
illogical, we explain that both are announced as means 
to enable those admitted “to serve their country.” 

For the C. O.’s (conscientious objectors) it is an- 
nounced that there will be twenty-two camps in opera- 
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tion. Of these, three have announced readiness to 
operate by May 15. From an official bulletin concerning 
them we quote for information paragraphs as follows: 


“Approximately 1,100 conscientious objectors, whose or- 
der numbers have been reached, are now ready for assign- 
ment to camp. It is expected that about two thousand will 
be ready and assigned by July 1 in the camps which the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Brethren Service 
Committee, the Mennonite Central Committee, and the 
Association of Catholic Conscientious Objectors will finance 
and operate. 

“The government is providing basic equipment for the 
camps, and the religious groups are financing the costs of 
administration and maintenance for the program. Technical 
agencies of the government, such as the National Park Ser- 
vice, the Soil Conservation Service, the Forestry Service, 
and other agencies, are directing the work program. The 
C. O.’s will not receive any salary but will be given an 
allowance of $2.50 a month by the religious groups.” 


Concerning management it is reported: 


“The Quaker camps (ten in number with capacity for 800) 
are under the general direction of Dr. Thomas E. Jones, 
president of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., while the 
Catholic camps will be administered by Arthur Sheehan. 
Dr. Paul H. Bowman, president of Bridgewater College, 
Bridgewater, Va., will direct the Brethren camps (five units, 
470 registrants), and Dr. Henry A. Fast of Newton, Kansas, 
will have general supervision of the Mennonite program 
(five camps with 500 persons).” 


For Catholics “the Association of Catholic Conscien- 
tious Objectors will operate one unit for fifty men.” 

With reference to student camps it is said that “160 
college students from thirty states will serve their coun- 
try this summer through voluntary labor in work camps 


sponsored by the International Student Service.” 


Five locations are listed: Grafton Center, N. H.; Hud- 
son, Ohio; Monteagle, Tenn.; Mauldin, S. C.; and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The distribution among areas has as one 
objective the enjoyment of the benefits of different 
industrial and social environments. 

Concerning the program of operation of these student 
camps we quote: 


“Each camp will enroll between twenty-five and thirty- 
five young people, both boys and girls. In addition to stu- 
dent youth, there will be young people from farms and 
factories, thus making the camps representative of the 
whole younger generation. In the morning and early part 
of the afternoon the campers will devote themselves to work 


under the direction of engineers and carpenters. In the late 


afternoon they drop their tools and spend their time on a 
study project which has to do with the problems of the 
region in which the camp is located.” 


Concerning the origin of this movement one learns: 


“The work camp movement originated in Europe after 
the first World War, and camps were popular in republican 


_ Germany, Denmark, Switzerland and England. After the 


Nazi revolution of 1933 the democratic purposes of the Ger- 
man work camps were perverted and the character of the 
amps was correspondingly altered. 

“In the United States the idea was developed as early as 
1910 by William James, when he suggested an ‘army en- 
listed against nature’ which would return youth to society 
with ‘healthier sympathies and soberer ideas’ and would act 
as a ‘moral equivalent of war.’ It was not until 1933, how- 
ever, that there were any work camps in this country, at 
which time the CCC established the largest voluntary work 
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camp system in the world. A year later the American 
Friends Service Committee organized camps to promote 
understanding of ‘non-violent techniques’ and touched off a 
movement that has led many of the large Protestant de- 
nominations to organize camps. The student program of the 
International Student Service, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, is the result of a merger with Work Camps for 
America which operated one work camp in 1939 and three 
in 1940.” 


Tue LUTHERAN’S editor has come into practical con- 
tact with this work camp movement through conversa- 
tions, by one visit to a “work project unit” in Philadel- 
phia, and from an article offered for publication but not 
accepted. There is ample evidence on which to base the 
assertion that the United Lutheran Church should take 
notice of this project: it has the sponsorship of a small 
but influential group of earnest young men and young 
women, from and through whom it is likely to spread. 

Tue LUTHERAN in this issue does not desire to do more 
than excite careful consideration of the work camp 
movement in so far as its appeals are addressed to young 
men and young women. We suggest that its appearance 
may indicate a form of neglect by the church in that 
while we have properly stressed doctrine and given, at 
least in theory, the valuation which assimilation of the 
teachings of Christ calls for, we have not provided for 
the expression of doctrine and the reactions of their 
assimilation on daily life. 


THREE FACTORS IN DISCIPLESHIP 


Vigorous discipleship of Christ requires the contin- 

uous operation of three factors, which Luther named 
knowledge, assent, and confidence. When any one of 
these becomes disproportionately emphasized, a defor- 
mation of the Christian and of the church results. You 
have thus the futile and even ludicrous scholasticism, or 
the impractical isolation induced by pietism. Failure to 
provide for the expression of one’s fear, love, and trust 
in God is followed by apathy in some and by discontent 
in others. These latter will soon make their spiritual 
state known. The rise of Buchmanism signified neglect 
of appreciation of the mystical union of Christ and the 
believer. Patronage of the much rebuked experiments 
with novenas indicated neglect of definiteness in peti- 
tions of prayer and a longing for comradeship at the 
throne of grace. We do not undertake to appraise the 
lasting importance of work camps about which the 
young are hearing and toward which they are beckoned, 
but they are certainly of sufficient significance to merit 
the attention and respect of the whole church. Youth 
left to solve its problems cannot do a good job because 
the ingredient of experience is lacking. 
' We claim as large a measure of tolerance as fairly 
specific convictions permit anyone to have. But as a 
Lutheran we cannot look with satisfaction on the as- 
signments of either our people or our duties to groups 
with which we are in disagreement. The Quakers, 
United Brethren, and Mennonites are persons who are 
deservant of respect and of the right to worship God as 
they choose. But these privileges do not justify com- 
mitting to them either our conscientious objectors or 
our restless youth. We should take care of our own 
responsibilities. If these movements are symptoms of 
ineffectiveness among us Lutherans, we must correct 
cur inefficiency. 
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Paul’s Call to Europe 


Divine Guidance Directs Extension of the Church Westward 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Acts 16: 6-15. The Sunday School Lesson for July 6 


Tue Sunday school lesson for July 6 
is the first of the third quarter of the 
year 1941. While the same general 
theme of the extension of Christianity 
is followed as was basic to the lessons 
from April 6 to June 29 inclusive, the 
thirteen lessons of this third quarter 
have attractions quite their own. 

If the New Testament were an or- 
dinary secular history, there would be 
emphasis given upon the fact that the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles records what journalists are 
fond of describing as “firsts.” Among 
these is “the first apostolic visit to 
Europe.” It is not probable that no one 
in that continent had heard of the 
teachings of Jesus until Paul crossed 
over into Macedonia and Greece to 
speak with the authority which he pos- 
sessed as an apostle. It is true, how- 
ever, that, so far as is known, the re- 
gions that bound the Mediterranean 
Sea on the north had not been reached 
by the apostolate until Paul went there. 

We have also the record of the con- 
version of the first Gentile woman to 
Christianity in the person of Lydia, a 
seller of purple; credited with having 
been a proselyte to Judaism. She be- 
longed in Thyatira, Asia, but probably 
a business trip in the interest of selling 
dyed goods brought her for the first 
time within the reach of the proclama- 
tion of Christianity from the lips of an 
inspired messenger. It might also be 
said that we have emphasis given to 
“ylaces of prayer.” The significance of 
that phrase lies in the fact that where 
the number of Jews in a community 
was too small to enable them to or- 
ganize a synagogue, they would none 
the less have for their study of the 
Bible, and for such devotions as could 
be used without the officials of the syn- 
agogue, a place to which they would 
go on sabbath days to pray. This ac- 
commodation by which the few in a 
place were supplied with religious 
teaching is not without its lesson to 
Christians of modern times.: 


Early Church Geography 

This fifteenth chapter of the book of 
Acts could also be used as a means of 
tracing the journeys of St. Paul through 
a portion of Asia Minor into Greece 
and to a succession of cities of that 
Gentile country. Many of the places 
have fallen back into the dust from 
which they were constructed. We have 
only their locations upon maps that 
were current in the days of Paul. The 


present conflict in Europe and Asia is 
located in areas that were traversed by 
St. Paul as he went from place to place 
with the Gospel. To follow his steps 
would be a very interesting experience, 
and one could be guided in such a trip 
by Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. 
Paul and by Ramsay’s St. Paul the 
Traveler. The latter, by the way, wrote 
at a time when a group of scholars were 
denying the historicity of the New 
Testament and attacking its truthful- 
ness as a means of destroying the at- 
tribute of inspiration. Ramsay literally 
retraced the journeys of Paul and 
found that the New Testament narra- 
tive is accurate to such a degree as to 
contain terms current in the days of 
Paul and later dislodged from the 
Greek language. 


Guidance 


We shall, however, pass by this ap- 
proach to the significance of the lesson 
for July 6 and give prominence instead 
to the statements that are recorded, 
which indicate that Paul made the 
journey from Asia Minor to Greece not 
only by direct divine guidance, but 
after he had been directed by the spirit 
of Jesus not to go to certain places 
more easily within reach of him and 
his companion, Luke, the physician. 
There was the whole province of Asia 
Minor of which the title was Asia. In 
this section they “were forbidden of 
the Holy Spirit to speak the Word.” 
There were other areas into which 
they entered with the expectation that 
they would pause at least for a while, 
but the pressure to proceed further 
was recognized and finally they came 
to the seaport town of Troas. It was 
there that Paul experienced the vision 
of the “man of Macedonia standing, 
beseeching him and saying, ‘Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’” It was 
this vision to which he gave prompt 
and complete obedience. Thereby the 
Gospel reached Europe and congrega- 
tions were established, to which letters 
were written in later years by the 
apostle. 

Paul’s experience with guidance at 
this point in his missionary career is so 
definitely indicated by Luke, the his- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


June 30 to July 6 

The Divine Command. Matthew 28: 18-20. 
The Vision. The Acts 16: 6-10. 

A Straight Course. The Acts 16:11, 12. 
- An Open Heart. The Acts 16: 13-15. 
Casting Out Demons. The Acts 16: 16-18. 
. Prisoners of Christ. The Acts 16: 19-24, 
More Than Conquerors. The ‘Acts 16: 25-34, 
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torian, as to give grounds for at least 
a theory that he and the great apostle 
discussed the matter of divine guidance 
in the performance of duty. It would 
not be surprising if conversations on 
this subject took place between these 
two learned men, because the subject 
was one about which there were dif- 
ferences between the major groups of 
Jewry during the apostolic period. The 
Pharisees believed that a certain de- 
gree of freedom existed which could be 
exercised by the individual. The Sad- 
ducees adopted the theory of some 
Greek philosophers and claimed that 
man was a creature of circumstances or 
that his spiritual nature was deter- 
mined by deity, although he might ex- 
ercise some freedom of choice amongst 
purely material matters. 


A Current Question 

If one cares to read about this, he 
will find the peculiar doctrine of 
Buddhism, which teaches, “Though free 
will is not entirely ignored in Bud- 
dhism, it is practically suppressed. Man 
acts during the whole of his life under 
the weight, not precisely of fatality, 
but of an incalculable series of former 
existences. Mohammedans, for whom 
the Koran is the spiritual authority, 
teach the doctrine of God’s absolute 
determination of every man’s life both 
for good and for evil. The prophet en- 
couraged his followers to fight without 
fear and even with desperation, but 
assuring them that no timidity or cau- 
tion could save their lives in battle and 
avert their inevitable destiny.” 

Relative to the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we quote from 
the Catholic Cyclopedia: “God, Who is 
the author of the universe, has made 
us subject to fixed and necessary laws, 
so that where our knowledge of these 
laws is complete, we are able to pre- 
dict physical events with certainty. 
Moreover, God’s absolute decree is ir- 
revocable, but, as He cannot will that 
which is evil, the abuse of free will is 
in no case predetermined by Him... . 
God knows from all eternity every- 
thing that is going to happen, but He 
does not will everything. Sin He does 
not will in any sense. He only permits 
ito 

Lutheranism teaches: “Free will is 
within man’s power in natural life and 
morality, but in spiritual matters he is 
unfree, being ‘flesh,’ inclined to evil 
from birth, needing a new heart and 
thorough regeneration, being in thought 
and will helpless and in contradiction 
with divine salvation.” 

What man cannot do of himself is 
done for him by divine grace. One re- 
sultant of such grace is the conference 
of power to choose obedience to God 
despite the promptings of evil which 
continue with him as long as he is “in 
the flesh.” 


——— a ne ae 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Position of a 
Christian Citizen 
Matthew 22: 15-21 


THE position of the Christian citizen 
should not be too easy. It may be an 
indictment of the quality of our Chris- 
tianity that we get along so easily in 
our present world. Jesus did not prom- 
ise an easy life to His disciples. In that 
tragically beautiful farewell prayer in 
John 17 He said: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” Christian citizens have 
a double duty—to God and to state. 
The first duty is always to God. Dr. 
Hugh Black has written: “Duty to God 
is the ultimate test; that is how Christ 
frees the human mind from all kinds 
of thralldom; but duty to God implies 
all duties. He who renders to God the 
things that are God’s will render to 
Caesar and to all men that which is 
their rightful due.” 

The best Scripture reference to study 
in order to understand the Christian 
principle of citizenship is assigned to 
this topic. It will be helpful to read the 
story in the two other Gospels that 
carry it, Mark 12: 13-17; Luke 20: 26. 


A Leading: Question 

There were times in the earlier min- 
istry of Jesus when the leaders of the 
Jews thought He might be the hope of 
their national freedom. He was pop- 
ular, fearless, and evidently a lover of 
Israel. But He would not fit into their 
schemes for revolution. He was too 
frank, too unready to compromise. 
Their hope in Him as a national leader 
_ soon faded, and they thought Him an 

impractical idealist Who would do 
_ their cause only harm by His blunder- 
ing forthrightness. Indeed He pointed 
the finger of scorn at them, revealing 
_ their inconsistencies to the people. So 
they planned cleverly to rid themselves 
of Jesus. 

One can picture the self-congratula- 
tions as these masterminds discovered 
the question that would certainly catch 
their victim. The word used is ensnare. 
It brings to mind the setting of a trap 
for birds or animals. If they could be 
so undignified, the suggestion must 
have been received with shouts of de- 
light and much back-slapping. The 
question they were going to ask Jesus 
was simply unbeatable! Its answer 
would either place Jesus in conflict 
with Rome or make Him exceedingly 


unpopular with the common people. 
They began with a very thin compli- 
ment: “Teacher, we know that Thou 
art true, and teachest the way of God 
in truth, and carest not for anyone.” 
That would surely put Him on the spot. 
Then came the question, “Tell us, 
therefore, what thinkest Thou? Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Caesar or 
not?” If He said, “Yes,” it placed Him 
on the side of the hated publicans, col- 
lectors of taxes, a traitor to the na- 
tional aspiration of Israel. If He said, 
“No,” it meant arrest by Rome as a 
dangerous agitator, a revolutionist. 


Master Still 


The answer of Jesus was not merely 
a clever evasion. It did evade the trap 
set for Him. He asked for a Roman 
coin. These very good Jews did not 
have to look far to find a denarius. 
They were lovers of money, even 
Roman money. There, stamped on the 
coin, was the image of a Caesar, prob- 
ably Tiberius. One can see how the 
self-confidence of the Jewish leaders 
faded as He stood silent for a moment, 
holding the coin so that all could see 
the image. “Whose image and super- 
scription is this?” he asked. There was 
only one possible answer, “Caesar’s.” 
The principle applying to this and all 
other questions of duty followed, 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” Once more 
Jesus had proved too much for those 
who were seeking to ensnare Him. 


Citizen of the World 


It has been said that the only person 
satisfied with a self-made man is him- 
self. The fact is that no one is self- 
made. Every one of us is very much 
the product of our environment. The 
language we speak with its inherited 
culture, the attitudes, the provincial- 
isms, the kind of food we eat and 
clothes we wear, the climate, the type 
of family into which we were born— 
all these help to make us what we are. 
In this admission there is no acceptance 
of the Marxian doctrine of economic 
determinism. We are not the helpless 
product of all these economic forces 
that play upon us. We do have free- 
dom of choice in our reaction to them. 

We do bear the stamp of Caesar. We 
inherit much that makes us what we 
are from the particular part of the 
world in which we and our forefathers 
have lived. This creates a debt which 
we must respect. The nation guards us, 
educates us, and mothers us like a 


parent. Our freedom depends on the 
type of government to which we are 
subject. Every suit that we wear, every 
meal that we eat, the houses in which 
we live—these and a thousand other 
blessings that we enjoy are the product 
of society. Robinson Crusoe was able 
to live in isolation because he could 
rescue so much of the cargo of the 
wrecked ship. Many hands had con- 
tributed to the manufacture of these 
goods. We bear the stamp of Caesar, 
all of us! Jesus does not excuse the 
evasion of this obligation. 

In these times the obligation of cit- 
izenship is taking on a new meaning. 
Greatly increased taxes are in prospect. 
The program of national defense de- 
mands service of every citizen whether 
in or out of uniform. Government de- 
cisions are our decisions, and we should 
be ready to give intelligent guidance to 
our representatives. We must vote 
when occasion demands, write letters, 
send petitions, discuss issues with fellow 
citizens, and in every possible way help 
democracy not only to live but to 
work. We may definitely affirm that 
evasion of any duty to citizenship is 
also an evasion of Christian duty. 


Citizen of Heaven 

‘In the world, but not of the world” 
is the principle of Christian duty. Jesus 
taught that we have a duty to God. 
When there is conflict between duty 
to state and to God, we must obey God 
rather than man. Believing this, thou- 
sands upon thousands of His disciples 
went to martyrs’ deaths. Just a half 
nod to the picture of Caesar would have 
saved many a life, but they could make 
no compromise with evil. 

“If you give God all that belongs to 
Him, you will find before long that you 
cannot give Caesar all that he claims. 
You will pay your tax, but that is a 
small matter unworthy of considera- 
tion. But suppose Caesar demands 
your conscience; you will then say, ‘No, 
that is God’s; I cannot give it.” So 
wrote Dr. W. J. Dawson. Why is it 
God’s? The claim rests on higher 
grounds than creation. We are bought 
with a price. 

We were made in the image of God. 
His image was stamped upon us, as the 
image of Caesar upon a coin. Sin 
marred that image till the face of God 
could no longer be distinguished. Then 
God so loved that He gave His only 
Son, to seek and find the lost coin and 
restamp it with His likeness. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 6. Next 

topic: The State and the Church. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE BETTER GUESS 


I RECENTLY received the following 
letter from a young man: 


‘TI am a young man and find myself 
in an increasing mental turmoil which 
greatly distresses me. On the one hand 
there is my home training, which thor- 
oughly instilled into me what is now 
apparently sneered at as ‘orthodox 
Christianity.’ On the other hand there 
are the scientists, who seem to me to 
be busy proving that everything is ma- 
terial and utterly meaningless. I find it 
increasingly impossible to cling to my 
old beliefs, but there seems to be noth- 
ing to put in their place. Surely there 
is something better than nothing at the 
core of life.—R. P.” 

There is a story that when Napoleon 
was on his way to Egypt his officers fell 
to arguing about the existence of God. 
Napoleon listened to them and said 
nothing. When they had proved the 
non-existence of God to their own sat- 
isfaction he pointed to the sky and 
said, quietly, “In that case, gentlemen, 
who made that?” There is no record 
of any answer. It is a little difficult to 
see what answer there could be. 

It is not possible to believe in noth- 
ing—and mankind must have belief. 
Without belief, faith and hope, exis- 
tence is not supportable. I have tre- 
mendous sympathy with people like my 
young reader. It is a mental and spir- 
itual phase that everyone who thinks 
goes through, and it is often very puz- 
zling and very painful. I might describe 
it as “growing pains” of the Spirit 
searching for truth. And “growing 
pains” can sometimes hurt very much. 

Knowledge and scientific discovery 
are increasing so rapidly that it is not 
surprising that mental confusion and 
doubt trouble everyone who is of an 
inquiring nature; yet it is a little dif- 
ficult to see why there should be any 
doubt. I think it was Dean Inge who 
once drew a very necessary distinction 
between what scientists really know 
and the inferences they draw from that 
knowledge. “Both of us,” he said in 
effect, “are guessing; and I prefer my 
guess to theirs.” 

There is sound sense in that. By all 
means let us accept facts—when they 
have been proved to be facts—but let 
us also retain our own judgment when 
it comes to interpreting those facts. 
And let us be quite sure that we both 
know all the facts and that we under- 
stand them. After that, one belief—so 
long as no facts can be brought to dem- 
onstrate its falsity—is just as likely to 
be right as another. 

There is food for thought in the fact 
that the greatest scientist in the world 
cannot go into his laboratory and 


create life, any more than he can re- 
produce the annual miracle of spring. 
Compared with the simplest phenome- 
non of Nature, his whole science— 
miraculous though it often is—is a 
crude experiment. 

Life defies analysis; man defies 
analysis. Beyond all the delicate in- 
struments of the scientist lies some- 
thing that science cannot reach. Like 
Dean Inge, I stoutly maintain that my 
guess at the nature of this “something” 
is as good as anyone’s, and more com- 
forting to me than the guesses of some. 

Sir Arthur Keith has said that the 
end of life is nothingness. He holds 
that we are blown out like a flame of a 
candle. But other great scientists, with 
just as much care and method, claim 
to have demonstrated that the end of 
life is nothing of the sort; that it is not 
even an end, but merely a transition 
to a better and fuller existence. And 
they can produce startling evidence to 
back up their belief. That is why I say 
it is just as well to make sure we have 
considered all the facts before allow- 
ing ourselves to lapse into despair. 

From the beginning mankind has 
held firmly to the conviction that there 
exists something higher than himself; 
and he has never ceased striving up- 
wards towards it. When you can show 
me a man or woman in whom there is 
not an atom of humanity, no scrap of 
kindliness, no bit of potentiality for 
good, I will listen to the materialists 
and despair. Until then I will have 
faith and hope. H. E. ZImMeERMAN. 


NIEMOELLER REPORT’S ORIGIN 


Dr. Henry SmitH LEIPrer, executive 
secretary of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, American 
Section, has written THe LUTHERAN rel- 
ative to the statement in the New York 
Times that Pastor Niemoeller of Ger- 
many had decided to join the Catholic 
Church. Tue LUTHERAN appreciates the 
thoughtfulness of Dr. Leiper in en- 
abling it to publish an apology for the 
appearance in the columns of the New 
York Times of an untrue statement rel- 
ative to Niemoeller’s conversion to 
Catholicism. Dr. Leiper’s letter reads: 

“I write simply to say that in this 
instance there is no blame that attaches 
to the New York Times, because the 
reports were so circumstantial that 
they deceived many, even the Luther- 
ans in the office of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva. 

“A cable was sent to Europe at that 
time for we were receiving a great 
many requests for confirmation, and I 
felt sure the reports werd false. 
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“However, it took some little time to 
clear the matter up, and even now it 
is a mystery as to how the reports 
originated in Germany. Personally, I 
think they were circulated by the 
propaganda ministry, although I have 
no evidence to that effect. 

‘My main point, however, is that the 
New York Times had nothing to do 
with the origin of the report and could 
easily be excused for being deceived, 
as were many other papers, including 
some distinguished church journals.” 


LUTHERAN YOUTH LEAD 
THE WAY 


(Continued from page 9) 


Dr. Amos J. Traver, then general 
secretary of the Luther League of 
America, attended the merger conven- 
tion of the two Canadian youth or- 
ganizations at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kitchener, September 6, 1926. He in- 
vited this new organization to unite 
with the Luther League of America. 
A committee, composed of the Rev. 
W. H. Knauff, John Schmieder, D.D., 
and Miss Christine Seltzer, reported 
the matter favorably to the convention 
of the Canada Luther League in 1928 
and favorable action was taken. The 
Omaha Convention of the Luther 
League of America in 1929 saw the 
formal reception of the larger Luther 
League of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Canada into its official ranks. 

A very attractive booklet, “Canadian 
Lutheran Youth,” recently published 
by the Luther League of the Canada 
Synod in preparation for the coming 
convention of the Luther League of 
America—and from which the quota- 
tions in this article come—concludes 
an article, “The Story of the Luther 
League,” with these words: “The Lu- 
ther League of Canada plans to 
strengthen still further the ties which 
bind it to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica by entertaining the Luther League 
of America in convention in 1941. The 
first idea of a Canadian convention for 
the Luther League of America came 
back in 1933, when the proposed Detroit 
convention was under consideration. 
However, it was not until 1937 that it 
was reported at an executive meeting 
that ‘a plan has been formed whereby 
it will be feasible to extend an invita- 
tion for the 1941 convention.’ It was 
with the object of re-inforcing this in- 
vitation that a drive was made for a 
large Canadian representation at the 
California convention in 1939, which 
was attended by 85 Canadians. The 
1941 convention of the Luther League 
of America on Canadian soil will be an 
historical one. May it add another 
bright page to the history of the Luther 
League of Canada.” 
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‘Thirtieth Anniversary of the 


. Lowman Home 


Fripay, June 27, a special program 
- will be conducted at the Lowman Home 
_ for the Aged and Helpless, White Rock, 
S. C., for the celebration of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of this 
institution. The program will begin at 
11.00 A. M., at which time the address 
will be delivered by Mr. Carl M. 
Distler of Baltimore, Md., president of 
the Board of Social Missions of the 
U. L. C. A. For the afternoon sessions, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., greetings will 
be brought by representatives of the 
synods which own and control the in- 
stitution. The celebration will be in 
_ charge of the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of 
Columbia, president of the Board of 
_ Directors. 
Just thirty years ago, in 1911, the 
Lowman Home was founded. The in- 
_ stitution is now owned and operated by 
_ the Lutheran synods of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. 
_ Each of these synods has representa- 
_ tives on the Board of Directors. 
_ Mrs. Malissa Lowman, left by the 
death of her husband with several 
{ helpless children, was faced with the 
problem of caring for these children 
i and an estate consisting mostly of farm 
lands. The value of the estate, includ- 
ing a small amount of cash, was pos- 
sibly $10,000. This was given to the 
_ Church to found the Home. Dr. W. H. 
_ Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
_theran Church in America, did much 
_ to lead the efforts to found the institu- 
tion. He was a member of the Board 
_ of Directors and served as its president 
_ for some twenty years. 


Gradual Growth 
The beginning of the institution was 
quite small and its growth gradual. 
_ However, about 1927 through the aid of 
the Church and friends, and by incur- 
ring considerable debt, a number of 
new brick buildings were erected. These 
included the Administration Building; 
_a dormitory for women and one for 
men; a laundry and cannery building; 
_ the superintendent’s cottage; and the 
Huffard Memorial duplex cottage. 
These buildings represent an invest- 
ment of some $40,000. 

In 1936 and 1937 the Cline family of 
Hickory, N. C., contributed more than 
$40,000 for the Home. This came first 
in an outright gift of $3,500, and later 
approximately $37,000 for buildings. 
These funds enabled the Home to erect 
two new dormitories, one for men and 
one for women, known as the Cline 
buildings, and also a heating plant. 

__ Several years ago an individual in 
| Virginia left $2,000 by will for the en- 


dowment fund. Just a few years ago 
also a friend in Pennsylvania, after 
reading an article in THe LuTHERAN, 
which said the endowment fund was 
only $2,000, sent his personal check for 
$2,000. Another contribution of $100 
brings the endowment to $4,100. 

A number of individuals have in- 
vested more than $8,000 in Annuity 
Bonds for the work of the Home. Sun- 
day schools, congregations, individuals 
and organizations have made numerous 
gifts for the support of this work of 
mercy. The Home is supported chiefly 
by offerings from Sunday schools and 
congregations, and contributions by 
individuals throughout the territory. 


A Ministry of Mercy 

All gifts and contributions for the 
work of this institution have proved to 
be safe investments. The record of 
thirty years’ service finds that the Low- 
man Home has measured up as a 
worth-while investment. The story of 
the Home is one of Christian love and 
merey, prayer and patience, service 
and sacrifice, prompted by the prov- 
idence of God through the Church. 
For thirty years this Home has given 
Christian care to the aged, the crippled, 
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the weak-minded, and the epileptic. 
The atmosphere, the influence, and the 
program of service in the Home are 
prompted by and tempered with the 
spirit and love of Christ. What a dif- 
ference this makes! The care of the in- 
stitution is not limited to Lutherans, 
but those of other denominations have 
been blessed with its care also. The 
capacity of the Home is 70 persons. 

A competent staff of consecrated 
Christian workers gives the thoughtful 
attention needed for the care of those 
in the institution. This group is headed 
by Mrs. H. A. Jackson, superinten- 
dent. The Rev. Paul Counts serves in 
an effective manner as chaplain. J. Karl 
Cromer is the capable farm manager. 

In 1932 the indebtedness of the in- 
stitution was more than $34,000. This 
has been reduced until the present in- 
debtedness amounts to only $2,500. 
Those interested in the Home are pray- 
ing and working to remove all indebt- 
edness during this anniversary year. 

In a recent leaflet issued from the 
Home several needs are listed as fol- 
lows: Repairs and renovation for sev- 
eral buildings; an infirmary or small 
hospital; a building to serve as a chapel 
and social center; more endowment; a 
gravity water tank; a new automobile 
for the Home, the present “car” is an 
old 1929 Model “A” Ford. The insti- 
tution is always open to and welcomes 
visitors. W. C. Bo.iex. 
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A BLESSING TO THE HANDICAPPED 
Student Association Appeals to Maryland Synod 


The Yiddish New Testament, the 
work of Dr. Henry Einspruch, mission- 
ary of Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission 
of Baltimore, has been completed. This 
translation, representing twenty years 
of indefatigable labor by Dr. Einspruch, 
will go to press in July. The first edi- 
tion bearing the imprint of the Harriet 
Lederer Foundation and the Board of 
American Missions to the Jews will 
consist of 10,000 copies. 


Lutheran Student Activity 


The Lutheran Students’ Association 
of the Baltimore Area had Dr. Mary 
Markley as speaker at their last 
monthly supper meeting at St. Mark’s 
Church. The concluding spring meet- 
ing was in the nature of a picnic on the 
new campus of Goucher College in 
Towson, May 24. The monthly supper 
meetings will continue next fall. 

The following are recently elected 
officers of the association: President, 
Herbert Wolf, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Mary Venske, 
Towson State Teachers’ College; secre- 
tary, Jane Maxwell, Goucher College; 
treasurer, Edward Middleton, Loyola 
College; advisers: the Rev. Leon N. 
Zahn and Miss Carrie May Probst. Dr. 
Carl J. Wolf and the Rev. P. J. Mack- 
ensen are the pastoral advisers for 
American Lutheran students. 

The association has appealed to the 
Synod of Maryland for an appropria- 
tion of $500 for a student fellow in the 
Baltimore-Washington area.. Such fel- 
low would spend half his time as a vis- 
itor and counselor to Lutheran stu- 
dents in the various educational insti- 
tutions of the Baltimore-Washington 
area, the other half in graduate work 
at one of the educational institutions. 


Goodwill Industries of Baltimore 
Grow Up 


The Goodwill Industries of Baltimore 
began in 1919 when one handicapped 
woman was employed to lace draw 
strings through Goodwill Bags. In 
twenty-one years this organization that 
specializes in the collection, repair and 
sale of cast-off articles has grown 
steadily to its present enrollment of 165 
employees, most of whom are handi- 
capped people not acceptable in normal 
industry. More than a million dollars 
has been paid out in wages to men 
and women who have rehabilitated 
themselves through useful and mean- 
ingful work made possible by the col- 
lection of thousands of Goodwill Bags 
throughout the city annually. In 1940 
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239,830 work hours were provided. 
During the past twelve months $70,000 
was paid in wages to handicapped em- 
ployees; 37,000 homes in Baltimore are 
using the Goodwill Bag. 

Recently a dry cleaning establish- 
ment of the city turned over to the 
Goodwill Industries 1,000 women’s coats 
and dresses which had never been called 
for by customers across several years. 
These garments were put on sale in 
Goodwill Industries’ Stores. 

Thousands of Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts call throughout the city an- 
nually at thousands of homes to urge 
the use of the Goodwill Bag for, dis- 
carded articles. Twenty Goodwill 
trucks operate throughout the city. 

Each employee in work room, repair 
shop and office of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries enjoys a two weeks’ vacation 
without any charge whatsoever at 
“Green Spot,” the Goodwill Rest Home 
at Port Deposit on the Susquehanna. 
The Rest Home is an old estate, lo- 
cated in one of Maryland’s picturesque 
beauty spots, and presented to the In- 
dustries by a friend of the institution 
twenty years ago. 

Miss Mearle Hoppock, the personnel 
director, has gathered together more 
than 1,000 toy dogs, most of which have 
been collected from Goodwill Bags. 
Miss Hoppock’s collection, which is 
probably the second largest in the 
country, includes every type of dog 
from the great dane to the Mexican 
hairless. The pursuit of this hobby has 
introduced Miss Hoppock to many fel- 
low hobby-riders. Miss Hoppock’s 
achievement has won a number of 
Goodwill employees to the fascinating 
pursuit of curio collecting. More than 
500 Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts were 
the guests of Goodwill Industries at an 
exhibit of hobbies and on tours of the 
Goodwill plant May 10 and 17. 


National Lutheran Welfare 
Conference 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Lutheran Welfare Conference in Amer- 
ica was held at Christ Lutheran 
Church, May 27-30. The Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of Baltimore was 
host through the Convention Commit- 
tee consisting of James Oosterling, 
D.D., co-chairman; the Rev. Henry J. 
Whiting, co-chairman; Mr. Lawrence 
K. Blucher, treasurer; Mr. J. Louis 
Davis, Mrs. J. Wilbur Drawbaugh, Sis- 
ter Zora Heckart, Mrs. Martin Poetsch, 
Mrs. A. H. Thiel, Miss Dorothy Wag- 
ner, and Mr. William H.Muehlhause. 
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Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lutheran Welfare 
Conference in America, spoke at the 
joint session of the Conference, the — 
Maryland Synod, and the Deaconess 
Regional Conference, Tuesday evening, — 
May 27, at Reformation Church. 


The Baltimore Inner Mission 
Society 

is rapidly completing its new office 
building adjacent to the Hospice at 509 
Park Avenue. At a cost of $10,000 a 
first floor of three offices and intake 
room, and a second floor, providing a 
spacious conference room for all kinds 
of Lutheran gatherings, will add to the 
facilities of administering a rapidly ex- 
panding project of Lutheran Social 
Service in the city supported by more 
than fifty Lutheran congregations in 
the Baltimore area. 


Organizations Elect Officers 

Newly elected officers of the Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Conference of U. L. 
C. A. and A. L. C. pastors of Baltimore 
and Vicinity are as follows: President, 
Raymond C. Sorrick; vice-president, 
H. J. Eberle; secretary, A. W. Matz; 
treasurer, H. L. Schluderberg. 

The Lutheran Ministers’ Association 
of United Lutheran Pastors have chosen 
the following as officers for the year 
1941-1942: President, H. Luther 
Rhodes; vice-president, Augustus F. 
Hackmann; secretary - treasurer, 
Howard H. Ritterpusch. 

New officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen by the Baltimore District 
Luther League at their meeting May 
13: President, Richard Ackler; vice- 
presidents, Charles Gillan and Edna 
Ivarsen; corresponding secretary, Ruby 
Schmenner; recording secretary, Doris 
Bruchsk; treasurer, Charles Ingles; 
pastoral adviser, the Rev. J. R. Strevig. 


How Far Does Our 
Democracy Go? 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
a recent address in Baltimore warned 
against racial discrimination against 
the negro as practiced by many em- 
ployers in our accelerated defense pro- 
gram projects. Breeding bitterness on 
the part of 13,000,000 negroes in our 
country by undemocratic and unchris- 
tian practice of race prejudice menaces 
the very bases of democracy upon 
which the foundations of our country’s 
welfare have been established. The 
warning is timely. Colored people in 
South American countries are saying, 
“Why should we support the United 
States to defend democracy if we are 
to suffer the same fate as that of cer- 
tain races in totalitarian countries 
where certain races are put in blocks? 
We object to being blocked off in the 
service of national defense.” 
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DETROIT DISTRICT INCREASES IN ACTIVITY 
Lake Wawasee Summer School 


ANOTHER convention of the Michigan 
Synod has come and gone. But this 
one will stand out in the writer’s mind, 
not so much for the business it con- 


_ ducted as for its deeply spiritual de- 


votions. The Rey. S. L. Boger, senior 


member of the synod, arranged the 


ee 


services around the theme, “Make Full 
Proof of Thy Ministry.” This theme 
was ably expounded by Pastors G. A. 
Martin and G. Schuchard, and Prof. 
William Eckert. But the high point 
came when more than a dozen men 
offered individual prayers for the mis- 


_ sionary, educational and merciful works 


of the Church. Their prayers included 
specific petitions for the institutions 
and missions supported by the Mich- 
igan Synod, and culminated in prayers 
for peace, for the Church at large, and 
of thanksgiving to God. 


_ Summer School 


For several years synod has sought 
to establish a summer school of its 
own. Meanwhile it has co-operated 
with the Indiana Synod in the promo- 
tion of the Lake Wawasee Summer 
School. At the last convention it was 
decided to drop consideration of a 
Michigan school and put all efforts be- 
hind the intersynodical project. With 
the addition of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod this year, the school at 
Wawasee bids fair to become one of 


_ the largest, even as it is now one of 
_ the best, in our United Lutheran 


Church. Three Michigan Synod pas- 


_ tors and one former pastor will appear 


on the program. The school will be 


held July 15-20 at Oakwood Park on™ 


the lake near Syracuse, Ind. Those 


wishing to attend would do well to 
make their reservations early! 


_ Luther League 


ventions. 


Luther Leaguers in the “Land o’ the 
Lakes” are getting ready for two con- 
The Detroiters are making 
plans to take care of those passing 
through the motor city on their way to 


the national convention at Kitchener, 


_ Ontario. Housing and sightseeing plans 


are already made for those who desire 
to stop over. Write: Eddie Wiggert, 
c/o Bethel Church, 2455 Mt. Elliott, 
Detroit, Mich. The state convention 
as usual will be held over the Labor 
Day week-end at Waldenwoods. The 
Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be the main speaker this 
year. 


Detroit District 
The Rev. Cranston Gesell, a recent 
graduate of Chicago Seminary, was in- 
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stalled as assistant pastor of Bethel 
Church June 1. The Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth, pastor of the congregation, con- 
ducted the ceremony. Mr. Gasell had 
already been ordained by the Iowa 
Synod. 


Christ Church is to be complimented 
on its new weekly magazine, “The 
Christ Church Chronicle.” Mr. .Carl 
Thomas, editor, is not only printing a 
good-looking paper, but the articles are 
informing as to the work of the church 
at large as well as of the local congre- 
gation. Probably this is one reason 
why Christ Church led those of the 
Detroit area in the advance canvass 
for the Wittenberg College-Chicago 
Seminary campaign. 


Recently Dr. C. J. Rockey, Hope 
Church, organized his fourth consecu- 
tive adult membership class since Oc- 
tober! No wonder there are constant 
accessions here, including adult bap- 
tisms. There were thirty-two con- 
firmands in the class received the Sun- 
day after the Ascension, and Easter 
saw a total attendance of 1,069! 


Itinerant Items 

Heading the list of our itinerant 
items is the dedication of a sound sys- 
tem in Messiah Church, Constantine. 
More than 200 persons attended the 
service of dedication May 11. In addi- 
tion to their use as a public address 
system, the “speakers” in the tower 
carry God’s message to the surround- 
ing territory by means of transcription 
music. The gift was made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Gentzler “in loving mem- 
ory of Mrs. Winifred Gentzler Dermott.” 


The twentieth anniversary ¢éelebra- 
tion of Holy Trinity Church, Flint, be- 
gan May 18. Pastor L. F. Gunderman 
informs us that it will continue more or 
less throughout the year. 


Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, testifies 
to the fact that when you give money 
away it blesses the local congregation. 


For the first time the church school 


began using two-pocket, envelopes .this 
year. Their generous benevolences 
have increased the support of the local 
work! This church has also recently 
renovated the parsonage. 


Pastor Paul Schoeneman of First 
Church, South Haven, calls his congre- 
gation “The Friendly Gospel Church.” 
It lived up to its name on Mother’s 
Day, when the a cappella choir of the 
local high school sang at its public ser- 
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vice for the community, and the pastor 
preached on the theme, “When a 
Mother Meets Jesus.” 


In the advance canvass for the Wit- 
tenberg College-Chicago Seminary 
campaign, Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids, set the pace for the rest of the 
synod, Twenty pledges were received 
totaling $2,600—an average of $130 
each! We can be sure of one thing: 
when the full canvass is completed, 
this congregation will again be one of 
those at the top of the list. 


LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER 
OPENED 


Tue Lutheran Service Center at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, opened officially 
May 24. Chaplain Lester C. Doerr, 
representing General Fish, Chaplain 
William C. Benson, representing Gen- 
eral Walsh, and Mayor-elect George 
Bowden, were the speakers on this oc- 
casion. Music was furnished by the 
128th Infantry Band. 

For some time before the opening 
service men had been coming and go- 
ing, in and out of the Center, making 
such remarks as have been most en- 
couraging to the promoters of this great 
project. Late one night two local 
women, Baptists, were attracted and 
complimented the Lutherans very 
highly on what they were doing. Sim- 
ilar comments on the Center have come 
from visitors representing Jews, Y. M. 
C. A., Red Cross, and local business 
men. 

This Center, which must serve the 
largest number of Lutherans massed at 
any camp in the country, is situated 
in the heart of Alexandria, in a three- 
story building. Under the able direc- 
tion of the Rev. G. A. Hagedorn, field 
representative of the Service Men’s 
Division, this building has been re- 
modeled and modernized so as to give 
the best service possible to the service 
men. There are lounging rooms, rec- 
reational rooms with full equipment, 
reading rooms, and other rooms avail- 
able for use. 


MOTHER’S DAY APPEAL GETS 
GOOD SUPPORT 


From the National Lutheran Council 
comes word that the appeal for the Ser- 
vice Men’s Division is receiving almost 
100 per cent support. Congregations 
which are not accustomed to participat- 
ing in special appeals are entering into 
this endeavor with the keenest interest 
because, as they say, it’s for “The 
Boys.” While some congregations may 
not reach their goal, others are going 
beyond their apportionment and asking 
for more of the bronze emblem pins. 
It is quite evident the campaign will 
reach its goal.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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CLileed Views 


HUNGARIANS ERECT NEW CHURCH 
Slovaks Cancel Debt on Property 


May 4 was a day of great rejoicing 
for members of Cleveland’s First 
Hungarian Lutheran congregation. On 
that Sunday they said farewell to the 
little frame structure where, since 1906, 
they had attended services, and 
marched in a body to their new church 
edifice located at East Boulevard and 
Buckeye Road, where dedicatory ser- 
vices were conducted. 

The new church is beautifully lo- 
cated on an eminence from which one 
has a panoramic view of Cleveland, 
and on clear days, blue Lake Erie be- 
yond. Designed by Ralph Orr, the 
church architecture is a symbolic and 
pleasing blend of the massive architec- 
ture one often sees in parish churches 
in Hungary and the more familiar 
English Gothic. The tower, containing 
the Kossuth bell brought from the old 
church, and surmounted by a hand- 
wrought steeple cross, the workman- 
ship of Martin Dono, chairman of the 
building committee, seems a bit of the 
Old World that has found its place in 
the New World. 

In the dedicatory program Pastor 
Andor M. Leffler said of the church, 
“In it and through it, we want to serve 
our beloved Lutheran faith, our Hun- 
garian nationals, and this beloved new 
country of ours wherein God has 
placed us to build His Kingdom. In 
the shadow of the church stands the 
parsonage. According to Lutheran tra- 
dition, let those who’ ever live within 
be examples of Christian family life, 
faithful servants of the Church and 
true shepherds of the people.” 


Choir Festival 

The third annual Festival of United 
Lutheran Choirs in Greater Cleveland 
was held May 4 in First English Lu- 
theran Church, with five choirs par- 
ticipating. The Rev. Frederick M. Otto, 
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chairman of the Music Committee in 
the Synod of Ohio, directed the massed 
choirs in the rehearsal and singing of 
a sixteenth century master work by a 
Lutheran composer, Saggitarius, 
“Christ to Thee Be Glory,” and one of 
his own compositions, a descant on the 
hymn, “We Sing the Praise of Him 
Who Died.” Pastor Otto commented 
on the reverent spirit of the singing 
and the high caliber of the music. 


Increase and Decrease 

The twentieth anniversary of , the 
laying of the cornerstone of Trinity 
Church, Lakewood, was marked by a 
festival service June 8, at which Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the-Synod 
of Ohio, was the distinguished guest 
preacher. At the congregational dinner 
June 13 the Rev. Herman C. Getter, 
who officiated at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone, returned to be the principal 
speaker. During the celebration Pas- 
tor John W. Rilling reported on the 
“state of the church.” This congrega- 
tion has set two goals for itself in 1941; 
an increase of 100 members, and a de- 
crease in the church debt of $2,800. 
Half-way through the year forty-eight 
accessions were reported, and $1,400 
was on hand for debt reduction. 


$150,000 Debt Liquidated 

According to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, about 1,000 Slovak Lutherans 
were reported in attendance May 25 at 
a triple celebration of Martin Luther 
Slovak Church, in recognition of the 
final liquidation of the $150,000 debt on 
the church, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the pastor, the Rev. Matthew F. 
Benko, and the fifteenth anniversary of 
the “Katarina Bora” Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. Pastor and Mrs. Benko were the 
honored guests at a testimonial dinner 
given by the congregation following 
the morning ser- 
vices. The pastor 
was presented with 
a gold watch, and 
Mrs. Benko re- 
ceived a gift from 
the congregation. 
Dr. Igor Bella, 
president of the 
Slovak Zion Synod, 
and the Rev. 
Andrew Brndjar 
preached at the 
morning services. 


First Hungarian 
Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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From the Grace Note, parish paper 
of Messiah Church, we learn that Pas- 
tor Joseph Sittler’s people are carrying 
on a program of church beautification. 
A young people’s group, calling them- 
selves VERGERS, are working on a 
baptistry rail. Albert Stoeckel will in- 
stall it. Helen Honeycutt will soon 
have completed four large plaques 
bearing the traditional symbols of the 
evangelists. These will be mounted on 
the sides of the balcony. Mr. F. P. 
Bossart has drawn plans for a garden 
to be constructed in the church yard in 
which additional plantings are to be 
made annually. 

Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology has attracted a number of Ohio 
Lutheran pastors in recent years to 
carry on theological study in special 
Monday classes arranged for the con- 
venience of men in the parish ministry. 
Twelve of our younger men have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of studying under the direction and in- 
spiration of Oberlin’s faculty, and using 
the superb library of the school. At 
the 108th commencement in May, the 
Rev. Carl M. Kessler of Wadsworth 
and the Rev. John W. Rilling of Lake- 
wood received the S.T.M. degree. 

Lutherans ‘attending this Congrega- 
tional commencement service did not 
feel themselves strangers. Prof. Olaf 
Christensen directed the a cappella 
choir, one of his last official acts at 
Oberlin before returning to St. Olaf 
College, where he will be on the fac- 
ulty. The one hymn sung in their ser- 
vice was Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress,” 
and statues of Luther and Melanchthon 
—the only figures in the chapel—looked 
down upon the congregation. 


NEW HUNGARIAN CHURCH IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


More than 1,500 persons attended 
dedicatory services for the new First 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, East 
Boulevard and Buckeye Road, S. E., on 
the morning of the first Sunday in May. 
Delegations were present from Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich. 

The dedication was preceded by a 
parade of the congregation from its old 
church building at 8019 Rawlings Ave- 
nue S. E., to the new church and 
rectory. A large group of Hungarian 
Protestant clergymen wearing clerical 
garb, with members bearing American 
and Hungarian flags, marched at the 
head of the procession. 

In a simple ceremony at the doors 
Martin Dono, president of the congre- 
gation, gave the keys to Dr. M. IL. 
Powell of Columbus, Ohio, missionary 
superintendent of the Ohio Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church, who, 
after reading brief scriptural passages, 
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unlocked the doors and entered the 
church, followed by the congregation 
and friends. The church and rectory 
were decorated with flags. 

The principal sermon was preached 
in Hungarian by the Rev. Ernst Stiegler 
of Bethlehem, Pa. Pastor Stiegler de- 
scribed the building of the church as 
the fruition of love and faith, and said 
that, through different channels and 
from many different people emigrated 
from Hungary, a new fellowship had 
been created under the guidance of the 
Rev. Andor Leffler, pastor of First 
Hungarian Lutheran Church. 

Mayor Edward Blythin gave a brief 
spiritual message, and the Rev. John 
Foisel, president of the Cleveland Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Association, brought 
greetings. Other clergymen who 
brought greetings were the Rev. Gabor 
Brachna of West Side Hungarian Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. James Becker 


_ of Detroit, the Rev. Farkas Rettmann 


of Pittsburgh (the Rev. Mr. Rettmann 
also preached at a farewell service in 
the old church earlier in the morning), 
the Rev. J. L. De Papp of Buffalo and 
the Rev. Paul Markovits of Windsor. 
Congressman George H. Bender and 
Dr. Louis Alexy, Hungarian consul, 
were guests of honor. 

A dinner was held in Bethlen Hall 
of First Hungarian Reformed Church, 
with the following as guest speakers: 
George K. Borshy of Washington, field 


_ secretary of the Hungarian Reformed 
_ Federation; the Rev. James Becker of 


Detroit; Joseph Fodor, president of the 
United Hungarian Societies of Cleve- 
land; the Rev. Matthias Daroczy, pas- 


_tor of West Side Hungarian Reformed 


—* 


Church, and Municipal Judges Louis 
Petrash and Julius M. Kovachy. 


DAVENPORT CHURCH HAS 
RECORD FOR CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 

Cranston Gesell, a member of the 
graduating class of Chicago Seminary, 
was ordained in his home church, St. 
Paul’s, Davenport, Iowa, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 25, by representatives of the 
Iowa Synod. Dr. J. A. Miller, the pas- 


tor of the church, was in charge of the 
service; Pastors Jerome Miller, Emer- 


son Miller, and William Kmet assisting. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Henry 
P. Schaeffer of the Chicago Seminary 
on the theme, “Before and After Or- 
dination.” 

St. Paul’s has had a remarkable de- 
velopment during Dr. Miller’s pastor- 
ate of some twenty years. The local 
interest in the general work of the 
church has borne rich fruit, no less 
than fifteen men and women having 
entered full-time Christian service. 
They are Dr. Arline Beal, returned 
medical missionary from India; Mr. and 


If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

* Means Outstanding for Family. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


I Wanted Wings 
(Par.) 
Wm. Holden 
V. Lake 
Ray Milland 
C. Moorie 
Wayne Morris 


Melodrama. Three young 
air corps recruits go 
through all manner of woe 
as they seek to earn their 
“wings.” A rather sordid 
love story takes up con- 
siderable footage and space 
in ads. 


Oft-used pattern (the lad who errs, 
his comrade who sacrifices self to save 
him, etc.) becomes somewhat tedious 
in this film glorifying the air service. 
Photography excellent, but doesn’t 
redeem the sordid spots. 


One Night in 
Lisbon (Par.) 
M. Carroll 
John Loder 
F. MacMurray 


Comedy. Highborn English 
maiden is pursued, at vary- 
ing paces, by American 
aviator and British officer. 
Plane jaunt with former is 
complicated by spies, war, 
rivals, etc. 


Throughout, generous and obvious 
doses of “why we must want to help 
Britain.” And because of its over- 
emphasis on risque lines and situa- 
tions, its repetition, its talkativeness, 
the elaborate effort is to be regretted. 


Reaching for the 
Sun (Par.) 
Eddie Bracken 
Ellen Drew 
Joel McCrea 


Saddlemates 
(Rep.) 
The Three 
Mesquiteers 


She Knew All 
the Answers 
(Col.) 

Joan Bennett 
John Hubbard 
Franchot Tone 


Under Age 
(Col.) 
Alan Baxter 
Nan Grey 


Drama. Domesticity over- 
takes young woodsman 
down to Detroit to earn 
just enough to buy an out- 
board motor; he wades 
through dull routine, lay- 
offs, and family cares be- 
fore escaping again to 
woods. 


Despite a few good scenes in the auto 
factory, this is disappointing in view 
of what it might have been as com- 
mentary on life around the assembly 
line. And what should have been 
honest sentiment descends somehow 
to silliness. A good intention wasted. 

M 


Western: Army pride and 
discipline make a poor 
showing when pitted 
against these scouts who 
keep silent but save the 
day. 


In the style of the days before singing 
cowboys. A western to please all true 
western fans. M, Y: 


Comedy. Incognito, she 
goes to work to prove she 
won't be so bad as the wife 
of the boss’ loafing partner 
—and she proves her point 
with a vengeance. 


Melodrama. Supposed 
“revelations” about racket 
using girls as decoys for 
gangster-controlled tourist 
courts. 


Unlike usual farce of recent date, this 
one manages to be utterly frivolous 
without stooping to the risque. In cer- 
tain scenes, the humor drags; but as 
a whole film is good fun. 1 a 


“Revelations” here seem mainly an 
excuse for a sordid, overdone tale 
making the most of the “glamor” of 
the hostesses and skirting the sugges- 
tive in line and situation. Unpalatable. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, Power and 
the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, 
Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


Mrs. Elmer Burroughs, founders of the 
Rocky Boy Mission, Mont., now en- 
gaged in American Indian mission work 
farther west; Miss Mae Rohlfs, mis- 
sionary nurse in China; Miss Emma 
Stolle, deaconess in an Ohio orphan- 
age; Miss Anna Treimer, missionary in 
South America; Miss Clara Winters, 
deaconess at Clayton Home, Milwau- 
kee; the Rev. Fred Foerster, Ph.D., 
First Lutheran Church, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y.; the Rev. Oliver Walker, Moline, 


Ill.; the Rev. John Miller, the late pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Berne, N. Y.; the Rev. 
J. F. Vorkoper, St. Luke’s, San Antonio, 
Texas; the Rev. Jerome Miller, Trinity, 
Burlington, Iowa, whose congregation 
has recently erected one of the most 
churchly edifices in the city; the Rev. 
Lyman Grimes, Grace Church, Gary, 
Ind.; the Rev. Emerson Miller, co-pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Davenport; and the 
Rev. Cranston Gesell, assistant pastor, 
Bethel, Detroit, Mich. 
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West Penn 


Conference News 
By Paut Levi Foutx, Hanover, Pa. 


Tue only mission on the territory of 
the West Penn Conference is Advent 
Church, York, the Rev. Ralph Lind 
pastor. This mission is erecting a fine 
colonial church which will be completed 
about October. In the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod there are fifty-one mis- 
sions under the able direction of Dr. 
C. P. Swank, missionary superinten- 
dent, stationed in Philadelphia. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


The new dormitory 


The Rev. Ralph W. Baker, Gettys- 
burg, was recently re-elected president 
of the first district of the Adams County 
Sabbath School Association. The Rev. 
Elmer Drumm, New Chester, was 
elected secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion, and Mr. C. C. Culp, superinten- 
dent of St. James Sunday school, Get- 
tysburg, was elected a member of the 
Advisory Committee. The Rev. A. R. 
Lonanecker, Gettysburg, led one of the 
conference discussion groups, and the 
Rev. Dwight F. Putman, pastor of 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, was the 
guest speaker of the evening. 


Luther League Activities 

In a prominent place in the thinking 
of the Luther Leagues of the West 
Pennsylvania congregations is the bi- 
ennial convention of the Luther League 
of the United States and Canada which 
will take place at Kitchener, Ontario, 
July 3-7. Delegates from the York 
District will be Richard E. Heilman, 
Miss Dorcas Miller and Miss Evelyn 
Emig. One alternate, Lester Seiders, 
plans to attend. : 

Local meetings planned to occur in- 
dicate the active interest of the Luther 
Leagues of the West Penn area. May 
22 the York District Luther League 
gathered in Grace Church, Red Lion, 
for a dinner meeting. The general 
theme of the meeting was “The Ascend- 
ing Christ.” The Rev. William C. Day 
is pastor of the host church. 

Meetings of less extended interest 
are: June 12 in York, with the Rev. 
Alton Motter as the speaker; June 24 
at Spring Grove, with Russell Thomp- 
son of York as leader; July 15 a second 
summer social at Abbottstown, Robert 
Manges, former president of the Penn- 
sylvania League, speaker. 

The correspondent for this Confer- 
ence takes this opportunity to thank 
Miss Maynard P. Fuhrman, publicity 
secretary for the district, to whom he 
is indebted for news of Luther League 
activities. 


Nearly 200 persons attended a dinner 
May 7 of the Women’s Division of Get- 
tysburg College in honor of Dr. 
Charles H. Huber, retiring head of this 
division. Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 


Roanoke College 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional work 
in law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, or engineering. Strong department of 
business administration. Aeronautics under 
Civil Aeronautics Program. Co-educational. 
New girls’ dormitory and new chemistry 
building now under construction. 


Founded 1842. Member Southern Association. 
For information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Box F Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 
c 
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president of the college, and Nellie M. 
Manges, president of the Women’s Stu- 
dent Council, were the speakers. To 
both speeches Dr. Huber responded. 
Dr. Huber has had a long record with 
Gettysburg. It was he and Dr. W. A. 
Granville who first made your cor- 
respondent conscious of the desire to 
go to college. That was in St. Luke’s 
Union Church, Adams County, when 
he was a mere lad on the farm. Most 
of the Latin he taught us is forgotten, 
but we shall never forget Dr. Huber. 


THE JAPAN UNION CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH 


(Continued from page 10) 


and faith may in addition maintain its 
own tenets. This is regarded as an evi- 
dence of a congregational policy. The 
presbyterian or synodical policy ap- 
pears in the provisions for a general 
assembly, an executive council and an 
executive officers’ commission, and the 
episcopal theory appears in the place 
and function of the Torisha, the head 
of the Church, who is over the nine 
dioceses in Japan proper, and in addi- 
tion those in Korea and Formosa. Man- 
churia and China are regarded as over- 
seas mission fields. 


Relationship of Missionaries 

One of the leaders of the church 
union movement has said: “As to the 
relations of the foreign missions and 
missionaries to the new order, no spe- 
cial provision seems necessary since . 
the united church bears no financial 
and direct responsibility for them. Yet 
it is assumed that there can be no 
objection to the continuation of such 
services within the continuing branch 
on much the same basis as heretofore.” 
There is, however, much uncertainty as 
to what the missionary may be able to 
do and where he may work in the 
union church. Another uncertainty 
relates to the continued existence of 
theological seminaries, there being 
about five or six in and near Tokyo and 
others elsewhere. The leaders of the 
Union Church want only two union 
theological seminaries, one in Tokyo 
and one in Kobe or its environs. Still 
another uncertainty relates to the con- 
duct of institutions of merey which 
are not under the Department of Edu- 
cation, where foreign missionaries may 
be able to continue to serve. It is also 
stated that the question of the relation- 
ship to the united church of such 
bodies as the Salvation Corps (Salva- 
tion Army), the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the W. C. T. U and other groups of a 
similar character, still remains un- 
solved. Some solution no doubt will be 
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found after the union is in working 
operation. 

It is difficult to decide what to do 
about the Church Union in Japan, ex- 
cept merely to acquiesce. The foreign 
missionaries were not consulted. The 
approval of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has not been requested. The union 
was formed in the present-day spirit 
of Japanese nationalism by the Jap- 
anese themselves. It is said to the 
eredit of the representatives of the 
Japan Lutheran Church, that they 
fought for and secured for the Union 
Church a definitely Christian credal 
statement, and also for the temporary 
continuation of the denominational 
branches with their distinctive forms 
of worship and standards of faith and 
life. The hope seems to be that the 
Lutheran Church in Japan will act as 
a leaven in the Union Church. 


Returned Missionaries 
As for the missionaries who have left 


_Japan, the Board of Foreign Missions 


wants to deal generously with them in 
this emergency. It, therefore, took the 
following action at its meeting May 1: 
“That missionaries evacuated from 
Japan be given at least one year’s sal- 
ary and allowances on the basis of the 
scale of furlough salaries and allow- 
ances under the rules, and the status 
of each missionary shall be reviewed 
by the Board at the end of the year 
and every three months thereafter. The 
Board will give them every possible 
advice and assistance in securing em- 
ployment, and when employment is 
secured payment of salary and allow- 


ances shall cease; but if the way opens 


for a return to Japan within a reason- 
able time, the Board will give their re- 
turn most careful consideration.” 


_ The missionaries remaining in Japan. 
at this writing are: 


Dr. Edward T. 
Horn, the Rev. George W. Schillinger, 
Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Hepner and Miss Annie Powlas in 
Tokyo; the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson and 
Miss Faith Lippard in Kobe; Miss 


‘Martha B. Akard, Miss Marion Potts 


and Miss Maude Powlas in Kumamoto. 


Findings 
The Executive Committee of the 


‘Committee on East Asia of the Foreign 


Missions Conference of North Amer- 


‘ica has drawn up a series of findings, 


from which we quote the following: 
“1. This union of as many as twenty- 
eight (originally forty-two) of the dif- 
ferent Protestant groups represented in 
Japan, was brought about by the inter- 
action of various forces within and 
without the Church. It is not the re- 
sult of direct government order-or reg- 
ulation. 
“2. The Religious Bodies Law, in ac- 
cordance with which the new Church 
is seeking government recognition, is a 


hs 


law not to control religious faith but 
to regulate religious organizations, and 
does not abrogate the freedom of re- 
ligious faith guaranteed by the consti- 
tution of Japan. 

“3. The Church of Christ in Japan is 
now clearly an autonomous Japanese 
Church, independent of foreign sub- 
sidy and control, and as such takes its 
place with the churches of other coun- 
tries in the ecumenical movement.” 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Ar the morning service in Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Pa., on May 25 Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith announced his resig- 
nation of the pastorate of the congre- 
gation. The week following he com- 
pleted fifty years in the active ministry, 
forty-six of which were spent in the 
service of Trinity congregation. The 
years 1904-1908 he spent as pastor of 
the Fourth Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Dr. Smith’s resignation will 
take effect September 1, 1941, when he 
plans to retire from the active pas- 
torate. 

At the same time the Rev. Harold H. 
Lentz, who has served the past six 
years as associate pastor of this congre- 
gation, also announced his resignation 
to take effect September 1. Mr. Lentz 
desires to continue further graduate 
work at Yale University. 


The Rev. R. L. Leatherman cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination May 26 with a special service 
in Nativity Church, Detroit, Mich. He 
told the joys and satisfaction of min- 
istering as a pastor and ambassador of 
Christ throughout a half century. Spe- 
cial music and short talks by Lutheran 
pastors in Detroit were features of the 
service. Pastor Leatherman has served 
parishes in Minnesota, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan. 


Mr. Henry Rowoldt, a recent grad- 
uate of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
at Maywood, Ill., has accepted the call 
to become pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Ridgeley, Nebr. He will reside at 
Scribner, Nebraska. 


oo 


275 Lutheran Children 


Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at 
health and vacation happiness in God’s out- 
of-doors this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herr- 
lich, Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will 


help with their gifts. Before taking your own 
vacation send your ‘‘fresh-air contribution” 
to— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 116th Year 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1941 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 

For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


THE CHANCELLOR 
704 OCEAN AVENUE, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Rooms—Apartment—Phone. 
Ownership Management—Mrs. C. E. Rhodes. 


ep oUnrist 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“The Church You Can’t Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 


Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
wee Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 


JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 


L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 
RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THe Lutueran, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 


dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 


scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying Toe LuTHERAN 
in advance. 
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STEADY PROGRESS AT 
VIRGINIA HEIGHTS, VA. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke, Va., 
was observed May 10 at the morning 
service. The message was brought by 
the Rev. H. Edgar Knies, who left this 
pastorate recently to become chaplain 
of the 116th Infantry, U. S. Army, and 
the sermon was preached by the first 
pastor of the congregation, Dr. J. Wil- 
liam McCauley. 

A fellowship dinner and congrega- 
tional get-together was held Monday 
evening, at which greetings were ex- 
tended by the Lutheran pastors of 
Roanoke and Salem, and by represen- 
tatives of the auxiliaries of the congre- 
gation. Mr. Jesse W. Brewbaker was 
toastmaster and Mrs. M. F. Styne was 
chairman of the Dinner Committee. 

At a Community Service on the eve- 
ning of May 15 greetings were brought 
from neighboring churches and the 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and cataleg address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


Gowns for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
im Hallb inc New York 


sermon was preached by Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C., a 
former pastor of the congregation. 

This congregation was organized as a 
mission in 1916, and at first weekly 
meetings were held in the homes of 
members under the leadership of Dr. 
McCauley, who at the time was en- 
gaged in reviving churches comprising 
the old Roanoke County Charge. Later 
a vacant storeroom was secured as a 
place of meeting, and application was 
made to the Southwest Virginia Synod 
for admission as a part of the Roanoke 
County Parish. In December 1916 the 
congregation purchased the lot on 
which the present church is located. In 
the next four years they outgrew the 
chapel in which they were worshiping 
and an addition was built which dou- 
bled the seating capacity and provided 
room for a Sunday school and ‘social 
gatherings. The congregation became 
self-sustaining in May 1921. 

As of December 31, 1940, there is a 
baptized membership of 468 of whom 
394 are confirmed and 281 communi- 
cant. Because of the cramped condi- 
tion at the present location incident to 
the growth in membership and to the 
encroachment of business and traffic, 
the congregation in 1937 purchased two 
lots at Grandin Road and Auburn Ave- 
nue on which to erect the future 
church. All costs on the property and 
new lots have been paid and several 
thousand dollars have been accum- 
ulated toward the erection of a new 
church. Dr. McCauley is the present 
supply pastor. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


At the recent commencement of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
announcement was made of the suc- 
cessful completion of the campaign in 
Hickory for a $100,000 auditorium and 
the beginning of building operations of 
a dormitory for self-help girls. Thus 
the college, fully accredited, with 579 
students and 35 professors, not only 
closes a fruitful fifty years, but looks 
hopefully into the future for greater 
service to the church and the com- 
munity. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Curricula: 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the 


service of Christian higher education. 


Liberal Arts 
Business 
Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 
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CALIFORNIA LUTHER 
LEAGUERS RALLY 


PackIncG a very definite meaning into 
their spring rally, groups of happy 
young people congregated in St. Mark’s. 
Church, San Francisco, May 25. 

The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser of the 
First Church, Sacramento, synodical 
advisor of the district, conducted wor- 
ship and preached the sermon in the 
morning. The pastor of St. Mark’s, the 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence 
in order that he may set up the work 
of the National Lutheran Council in 
this area. 

Most of the churches of the district 
were generously represented by enthu- 
siastic Leaguers. The few congrega- 
tions that were not represented lost an 
occasion of great value in the activities 
of their youth. In this district there 
are two workers whose interests in the 
young are pronounced. They are Emil 
Sass of St. Mark’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss Emelie Wagner of the 
First Church, Sacramento. Both have 
served very successfully in the office of 
district president—in fact, the District 
League almost owes its present ex- 
istence to them. In his gracious way 
Emil Sass welcomed the visitors and 
later in the afternoon led them into the 
spacious social rooms of the church 
where long tables were tastily arranged 
and generously furnished. 

It was with regret that the resigna- 
tion of President Roy Vosseler of San 
Jose was accepted. The vice-president, 
Wallace Norum of the First Church, 
Sacramento, was chosen president, and 
immediately proceeded to preside with 
dignity and marked ability. The treas- 
urer, Elsworth Manier, having become 
a part of Uncle Sam’s great host, was 
succeeded in office by Elvin Hansen of 
the First Church, Fresno. 

Reports of the departmental secre- 
taries were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. The principal address was made 
by Miss Elvira Strunk, who spoke of 
her rich experience in our China Mis- 
sion field. Miss Strunk left the next 
morning for Rocky Boy Mission, where 
she will help in that rapidly developing 
field of Christian activity. 

The autumn annual convention will 
be held in San Jose. W. E. Crouser. 


The Rev. Dallas C. Baer’s “Windows 
That Let in the Light” was selected as 
the April volume by the Pulpit Book 
of the Month Club. This is the third 
time that books of Pastor Baer’s au- 
thorship have been listed. The South- 
west Religious Book Club and the 
Augustana Book Club have also recom- 
mended his books. Mr. Baer is pastor 
of Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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OBITUARY 
John Weidley, D.D. 


was born April 17, 1861, at Hollidaysburg, Pa 
He had very little formal ‘‘grade school’’ edu- 
cation and worked during his ‘‘teen age’’ years 
as a “‘puddler” in a steel mill. His desire to 
enter the ministry 
brought him at 
last to the Mis- 
sionary Institute 
(later Susque- 
hanna University) 
at Selinsgrove, Pa. 
He entered as a 
special student, 
taking extra 
courses to com- 
pensate for his 
lack of earlier 
education, and all 
the while working 
his way through 
school. He left in 
1886 to enter Get- 
tysburg College, 
where he grad- 
uated in 1888. He 

raduated in 1891 
rom Gettysburg 
Seminary. 

His ministry 
was begun as pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1891, 
and November 17 of the same year he was 
united in marriage with Miss Susan R. Rich- 
ardson. The officiating pastor was the Rev. 
A. F. Richardson, brother of the bride. In 1903 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon Pastor Weidley by Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. 

In March 1906 he resigned his pastorate in 
Pittsburgh to accept a call to the Church of 
the Reformation in Washington, D. C. Here he 
succeeded Dr. William E. Parson, founder and 
first pastor of the congregation, who had died 
December 19, 1905. He served this congrega- 
tion as its pastor from 1906 until his retire- 
ment in 1933, whereupon he was made pastor 
emeritus. 

During his pastorate in Washington he served 
many positions of trust and responsibility. The 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged had 
been founded by the congregation in 1894 and 
Dr. Weidley served as pastor, president of the 
Board of Trustees, and superintendent of the 
Home from 1906 until 1940. His ability and 
service were honored by his fellow clergymen, 
having been elected to the presidency of the 
Eastern Conference, Synod of Maryland 1916- 
1919, to the presidency of the Synod of Mary- 
land 1923-1925, to the presidency of the Board 
of Trustees, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., 1928-1940, and frequently was 
delegate to the national conventions of the 
Church. He was active in the life of the city 
and served for many years as chairman of the 
Public Meetings Committee of the Federation 
of Churches. 

Dr. Weidley is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Susan Richardson Weidley, and their daughter, 
Miss Mary A., director of music at the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C. Five 
brothers also survive, Joseph, of Philadelphia 


JOHN WEIDLEY, D.D. 


and Frederick E., William, Charles and Albert, ~ 


all of Altoona. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
church where Dr. Weidley had served for so 
many years, with Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder and 
the Rev. Ralph W. Loew officiating. Dr. John 
Aberly, retired president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg, college and 
seminary classmate and friend through the 
years, bespoke a personal tribute and brought 
resolutions of respect from the faculty of the 
‘Seminary. Also participating were the Rev. 
“Raymond C. Sorrick of Baltimore, Md., pres- 
ident of the Synod of Maryland, Dr. Paul 
Weidley of Baltimore, nephew of Dr. Weidley, 
Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, lifelong friend, and the 
Rev. Edward G. Goetz. 

The members of the council of the Church 
of the Reformation and representatives of the 
Washington Federation of Churches, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Home for the Aged and the 
Synod of Maryland were honorary pallbearers. 
Burial took place in Cedar Hill Cemetery. 

Thus was tribute paid to one whose life was 
long, useful and beloved. In the seventy-two 
years of the history of the Church of the Ref- 
ormation there have been but three pastorates 
and Dr. Weidley’s passing marks the closing of 
the second chapter of distinguished service in 
this congregation on Capitol Hill. 


“He spoke, we listened, 
For his words were truth. 


He speaks, we listen, 
For his life was truth.” 


Mrs. Andrew G. Voigt 


Clara M. Voigt, widow of the late Dr. Andrew 
G. Voigt, died at her home in Columbia, S. C., 
a the morning of May 28, following a brief 

ess. 


She was the daughter of the late Christian 
Eisenhardt and Anna Haerter Eisenhardt of 


h 


Supervised study for freshmen 


Personal attention to problems and 
needs of the Individual 


Regular study habits 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


Philadelphia, Pa. She was born in Philadel- 
phia June 7, 1859. 

January 10, 1884, she was married to Dr. 
Voigt. She with her husband lived at the fol- 
lowing places in the order given: Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; Newberry, S. C.; Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa.; Newberry, S. C.; Wilmington, N. C.; 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. (near Charleston); and in 
Columbia, S. C., since 1911. At these points she 
was a faithful companion to her husband, who 
was serving either as pastor or professor. In 
Columbia Dr. Voigt was Dean of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary for many years. 

Mrs. Voigt is survived by the following chil- 
dren: Miss Clara Louise Voigt of Karisas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. C. J. Shealy of Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Miss Caroline Voigt of Columbia, S. C., prin- 
cipal of Logan Graded School; and Dr. Gilbert 


P. Voigt of Springfield, Ohio, professor in 
Wittenberg College. 
Funeral services were held May 29 in 


Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Columbia, of which 
she was a member. Her pastor, Dr. Charles E. 
Fritz, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Karl W. 
Kinard, pastor of the Church of the Ascension. 
The many beautiful flowers and the attendance 
of many friends from various sections are but 
a small indication of the high esteem in which 
Mrs. Voigt was held. 

While her husband was connected with the 
seminary, their home was always a welcome 
place, ‘fa home away from home” for the stu- 
dents. Always kind, thoughtful, considerate, 
and unassuming; these were the fine traits of 
this lovable Christian character. Her labors on 
earth ended, she has answered the call of her 
Master to rest. W. C. Boliek. 


SYNOD 


The Mississippi Synod will hold its eighty- 
sixth annual convention, July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Grand and Rose Sts., Jackson, Miss., 
H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service and Communion Tuesday, at 8.00 
P. M. H. Brent Schaeffer, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Wart- 
burgh Synod will hold their twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention June 25 and 26 in St. Simon’s 
Church, Chicago, Ill., C. W. Knudten, D.D., 
pastor. Throughout these two days the silver 
anniversary will be appropriately observed. 

Mrs. Wilbert Nodolf, Rec. Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Jackson, iss, H. Brent Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor. rs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will hold 
its second annual convention, July 23 to 25 in- 
clusive, in Christ Church, Hazleton, Pa., Frank- 
lin T. Esterly, D.D., pastor. 

The convention will open Wednesday, 1.30 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The theme will 
be “The Abiding Christ—in the Heart. in the 
Home, in the Church.” A candlelight Installa- 
tion Service will mark the close of the conven- 
tion Friday evening. 

Francis K. Kline, Publicity Chairman. 


est Hall 


A Dormitory and Program for Freshmen at 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
To Bridge the Gap between Home and Campus Life 
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Newly furnished, cheerful rooms 
Careful attention to student health 


A building on a modern, completely 
equipped college campus 


For Complete Information Address 
H. A. BENFER, Dean of Freshmen 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert C. Horn, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Dean 


Get your sunny tonic 
sea air where luxury 
costs you less! “Ship’s 
Sun Deck” overlook- 
ing ocean, 250 rooms, 
sea-water baths, Play- 
time Room, famous 
food. As low as $30 
weekly per person 
double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 


AS $ per person, double room, bath, 
LOW all meals Friday te Sunday; 
AS or Saturday te Monday. 


ONE 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


“Pennsylvania Ave. 


‘RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE/NEAR 10 m ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


MARBLE: BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


 ) 


PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
JA75 FIFTH AV-ENUE—NEW YORK. 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. }. 


AINED GLASS WINDOWS. * 
* > BRONZE. TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN, WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Conradi, William C., from 506 E. Abunedo Ave., 

Beebe Colo., to 506 Abriendo Ave., Pueblo, 
olo. 

Cooper, S., from 28 Grove St., Welland, Ont., 
Can., to 57 Griffith St., Welland, Ont., Can. 

Irwin, C. L., from Sturgis, Miss., to c/o E. J. A. 
Morgan, R. F. D. 5, Louisville, Miss. 

Johnson, Edwin J., from 127 E. Union St., 
Nokomis, Ill., to 2200 Willamette St., Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Kraeling, E. C. J., from 120 S. Peninsula Drive, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to Deer Creek Camp, 
Minerva, N. Y. 

Ott, J. W., from Trinity Lutheran Church, Park 
and Prospect Sts., Akron, Ohio, to 2661 Wex- 
ford St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reiner, John L., from Virginville, Pa., to 277 
S. 4th St., Hamburg, Pa. 

Shirey, Fred W., from R. F. D. 1, New Castle, 
Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, New Carlisle, Ohio. 

Shumate, Albert J., from 289 E. Market St., 
Harrisonburg, Va., to Rural Retreat, Va. 
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Chicago 


ar THAR AERC A, 
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told to the church at large. 


¢ 


THE LUTHERAN > 


WEoT OF THE 
MISaloolPPI 


West of the Mississippi 


joy knowing that a difficult task has been well done. 


gressive development of our church “West of the Mississippi.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS INCLUDED 


Synod churches, synod presidents. 


Graphs showing growth in membership, benevolence, prop- 
erty valuation for each synod. 


President, Secretary, Treasurer of the U. L. C. A. 
Lutheran Indians at Albuquerque; Rocky Boy. 


Midland College; Seminary at Saskatoon; Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., etc. 


Members of the Diaconate born west of the Mississippi. 
Foreign Missionaries born west of the Mississippi. 


Executives of Women’s Missionary Society. 
Etc. 


fine job of offset lithography. First offered at the Omaha Convention. 


Only 50 cents 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Columbia * 


A Picture Story of the United Lutheran Church 


The meeting of the United Lutheran Church at Omaha last fall suggested the 


presentation in picture form of a record of the accomplishments of our church © 
west of the Mississippi. This magnificent pioneer story has never before been 
It is a story of a triumphant struggle against great 


handicaps; a story of sacrifice and of suffering, but a story that is crowned with 


The reading of this account will give a better understanding of this great 


field of mission opportunity and will acquaint one with the leaders and pro- 


Attractively bound in royal blue cloth with silver lettering. Profusely illustrated: A 


Pittsburgh 


